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te THE Reader is requefted to turn to the New-York Magazine for 
November, 1791, for a Defcription of the City of Wafhington. We have 
not feen any other account of this place, that would ferve as an Explanation 
of the Plate which accompanies this month’s Magazine, but what is there 
contained in fubftance ; and we judged it inexpedient to republifh either 
the whole or any part of what had been fo recently inferted. 








—To Corre/pondents.— 


The Fragment fhall have a place in our next—its great length prevented 


its infertion this month. 


The Difertation on Porter, a {elected piece, fent by ¢ A Subfcriber,’ is 


wnder confideration. 


Several other pieces, both “profe and poetical, are come to hand, anc 
will be noticed in their order. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF SWEARING. 


T is fomewhat ftrange, that mo- 
dern writers have univerfally 
neglected to clafs among the orna- 
ments of rhetoric, that ufeful and 
beautiful figure, Swearing, a figure 
of fuch extenfive ufe in converfation, 
fo agreeable in its effects upon the 
aiufic of langkage, fo univerfally and 
eafily applicable to any ittile or fub- 
jet, as to be juftly entitled to this 
diftinétion. 

Inftead, however, of hearing it ex- 
tolled according to its merits ; inflead 
of the exertions of men of genius and 
abilities toencourage and improve its 
ufe, we find it almoft univerfally de- 
cried whenever it is mentioned, as 
fenfelefs, ufelefs, ungenteel, and pro- 
fane. 

That it fhould be objected to as 
deftitute of /enfe, that an argument 
fhould be urged againft it, which is 
equally applicable (though never ap- 
plied) to every other ornament of 
ipeech, is amazing, and bears ftrong 
marks of prejudice and illiberality. 
Were nothing committed to writing, 
or publifhed to the world, but ufeful 
information amd plain unadorned 
common fenfe, what would become 
of three fourths of the paper-makers, 
printers, and other attendants upon 
the fhrine of Apollo, who are now in 
Hourifhing circumftances, but would 


in confequence of this be deftitute of 
employment? ‘This, however, we 
may rationally hope, will not foon be 
the cafe ; and until it is, Avearing has 
as good a title to a place among the 
beautifiers of {peech, as any trope or 
figure in the catalogue: and in this 
refpeét it is highly ufeful: our lan- 
guage is at beit but imperfeét as to 
harmony, and few pofiels the faculty 
of arranging it in fuch a manner as to 
combine fitrength of expreflion with 
eafe and elegance of diétion. 'To 
people in general, therefore, fome- 
thing 1s wanting to fill up thofe in- 
terflices and chafms, which create a 
roughnefs in language and render it 
difagreeable : for this purpofe we are 
provided with oaths of all fizes and 
degrees, to fill up the blanks of dif- 
courfe—For this reafon, thofe who 
aim at the fmooth fluency of genteel 
converfation, find great relief from the 
happy introduétion of an oath or a 
curfe at certain intervals, fince it not 
only ferves to render their difcourfe 
agreeable to the ear, but when fenfe 
happens to be fcarce, and their words 
outrun their wit, it is of ufe to keep 
the converfation in motion, without 
proceeding (like the falfe march in 
military difciphne) until the ideas 
have time to recover themfelves and 
proceed. 

To 
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To that numerous asd refpeétable 
clafs of gentlemen called Bucks, 
Jfrwearing is not only of infinite utili- 
ty, but of indifpenfible neceflity :— 
What would become of the wit of 
their converfation, but forthe graces 
of {wearing, of which nine tenths of 
it confit? What would become of 
the cunverfation itlelf? How could 
@ Buck without it defcribe the adven- 
tures of a horic-race, agame at vingt- 
un, or a keep-it-up frolic? How 
could even thefe rational amufements 
themfelves exift without a large pro 
portion of this elegant mixture? 
And without t4em, what would be- 
come of that numerous and valuable 
clafs of fociety, who live but in them, 
and with them would be annihilated ? 
Imagination paints the confequences, 
and Prudence bids us guard againft 
them. 

The benefits of fwearing in the 
authentication of faéts otherwife in- 
credible, in fupplying the place of 
courage in the company of gentle- 
men, and of gallantry with tle }a- 
dies, are fo obvious as only to require 
the mention, to imprefs the mind 
with a full convidtion of its excel- 
jence in thefe reipedts. Afier this 
Jet none but the ignorant votaries of 
prejudice pretend to aflert that {wear- 
ing i is ulelefs. 

Phofe who defpair of cverturning 

his practice by other methods, attack 
its gentility ; they reprefent it as the 
Janguage of failors, pickpockets, and 
the loweft of mankind—fo indeed is 
every word in the Englifh language, 
and might be obj cfted ag ainft with 
equal realon, could a good word be 
defiled by being found ina vulgar 
mouth ; but the value of languzee | is 
intrinfic; a gold ring is {till gold, 
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Is a peari tne 
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is valuable though the 

inhabitant of an oy r7e The autho- 
rity of Lord Chefierfield, the oracle 
of politenefs, is produced againtt the 
genuility of the practice 5 perlsps it 
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might have been impolite in his 
Lord fhip’s time, or, as the beft may 
err, perhaps his precepts, in this in- 
ftance, were inculcated without his 
utual circum{pection, aliquando bonus 
dormitat Homerus: whatever may have 
been the cafe, let it be remembered 
that whatever is fafhionab!e is gen- 
tee! ; freeearing is zou fafhionable. 
Ergo, &c. ‘This, however, is cer- 
tain, that of all his. rules for genteel 
behaviour, none is oftener quoted by 
his enemies, or more neglected by 
his admirers. 4 

Some well-difpofed, but old- 
fafhioned perfons, object to {wearing 
on account of its wickednefs, and 
can never talk of it without conneét- 
ing with it the epithet, profane: all 
their reafons, however, are deduced 
from an old treatife, entitled, 7he 
Bible, which is a good fort of a book 
enough ; but fince it has been diico- 
vered that human reafon is prefera- 
ble to divine revelation, and that 
none but ourfelves can make us either 
wifer or better, its precepts are laid. 
afide as ufelefs, and confidered as 
futile obje€tions to any arguments 
drawn from other fources. 

Since, therefore, /wearing is both 
ufeful and genteel ; fince profanity 
and want of fenfe are no arguments 
againft it, why fhould it not be in- 
troduced to more honourable and 
univerfal pee tice? Why fhould it 
not be entitled toa confpic uous place 
among the {peeches of our orators 
and the writings of our authors ? 
By admitting of its ufe in writing as 
frequent ly as it occurs in converta- 
tion, great advantages would un- 
doubtedly follow: our periods would 
flow on imoothly and agreeably ; 
every fentence would exhibit marks 
of ftrength and beauty ; good writ- 
ines W ould abound as plentifully as 
bad ones do at prefent 5 3 and the Eng- 
lifh language would, by {uch means, 
foon become the tandard of copicus 
exoreiion and clafiical elegance. 
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The ancients held the {cience of 
{wearing is high eftimation, and 
made ufe of it, as we do at prefent, 
not only to confirm the truth of their 
relations and promifes, but alfo as 
an ornament of fpeech: when a fen- 
tence was deficient in harmony, 
Jupiter, Apollo, Hercules, or fome 
other Deity, was always ready to fill 
up the vacancy, and add dignity as 
weil as beauty to the period, Laws 
were made, not as with us, ilibe- 
rally forbidding the practice, bat 
prudently regulating its ufe; point- 
ing out the manner in which it was 
to be uled by perfons of different 
ranks or fexes, in different fituations. 
Poets and orators introduced it fre- 
quently and fuccefsfully in their 
works ; critics examined its beauties, 
and taught its effects in compolition ; 
Louginus, in his obfervations upon one 
of the molt celebrated orations of 
Demofthenes, fingies out a folemn 
extempore oath, unexpeftedly intro- 
duced, as a fublime effort of genius, 
and one of the moit beautiful itrokes 
of that great orator. With fuch ad- 
vantages, and fuch encouragement, 
we need not wonder that thofe cele- 
brated authors attained to that high 
degree of energy, beauty and har- 
mony, fo obvious in their works. 

We mult regret our inferiority to 
the ancients in thefe advantages ; 
they had fo many ae to {wear 
by, and fo many methods of invok- 
ing them, that the field of converfa- 
tron was almolt infimitely extended. 
A gentleman fwearer might, j in thofe 
cays, find oaths adapted to every 
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fervice, from Jupiter the thuncerer, 


down to Priapus the {cearecrow: if 
he were in a high flation, or elated 
by pride, he might iwear by Yove, 
or in emulation of ithe gods them- 
felves, by the tremendous Styx: a 
gentleman of the army had Mars, 
Bellona, and the Furies always ready 
to aflilt him io dilcourfe ; phyficians 
and poets might iwearby Apollo; and 
a gentleman of univerial ge stints or @ 

buck, might go through the whole 
catalogue of divinities, and keep up 
the converiation with {pirit for half 
an hour together, without the leaft 
labour of the imagination, or expence 


of wit. ‘This kind of difcourfe muft 
certainly have been highly pleafing ro 


the fair fex, and doubtiels conflituted 
the ‘Sap aa aha or faa talk of anti- 
quity, as the gentlemen might dit- 
courfe with eafe, and the iadtes Itften 
fecurely without fear of being fhock- 
ed by any fudden glare ot fenie, or 
any meaning, either fing!e or double. 
Such were the fuperior advamtages 
pofiefied by the Greeks and Romans ; 
ours are not {o numer but by di- 
ligence we may make them as ‘gent 
The true amateurs of the noble {ci- 
ence of fwearing mult be pleafed at 
its prefcnt hopeful progrefs, and the 
eclat with which it appears in polite 
converfation; while thofe whofe 
minds and habits are yet to be form- 
ed, will, no doubt, ufe the moft laud- 
able exertions to wh uire in perfec- 
tion, an art fo ea fy of attainment, fo 
ufeful in praétice, fupported ‘by fuch 
honourable examoles, and, by the 
alliftance of its kindred arts, gaming, 
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fubject one every circumftance ; he dying and ihedsi ing, fo glorious in its 
had all the gods and goddefles at his confequences. D. 
——--+— 3ST 





Anecpores of Cou 


S Boi the death of Jofeph propery 
Bori, the celebrated chemift, h 
reliarch, phyfician, and prophet, ‘io 


dj 
diftiaguithed himfeli abx prt the begin- 
ning oF the feventeenth century, by 
his u 1¢OmmMon canacitv and numer. 


unt CaGLiosTRo. 


From bis Life, lately publifhed.. 
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ous impottures, Europe has not, 
hans, produced fuch an extraordinary 
charafter as joieph Balfamo, com- 
monly kaown by the name of Count 
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‘Ina memoir publifhed by himfelf 
while in England, being defirous to 
conceal the jecret of his origin be- 
neath an impenetrable veil of myite- 
ry, he pretended that he could not 
{peak pofitively as to the place of his 
nativity, nor in regard to the parents 
from whom he derived his birth. 
This circumflance gave an ample 
{cope to the imagination of his fol- 
lowers, fome of whom pretended that_ 
lie ‘was the offspring of the grand 
mafter of Malta, by a Turkifh lady, 
taken captive by a gailey belonging 
to that ifland ; while > others, with e- 
qual probability, afferted that he was 
the only furv iving fon of that Prince, 
who about thirty-five years ago fway- 
ed the precarious fceptre’of Trebi- 
fond! ‘To infufe into this ftory a 
greater proportion of the marvel/ous, 
it was added, that a revolution taking 
place, in confequence of which the 
reigning fovereign was facrificed to 
the fury of his teditious fubjeéts, his 
infant fon was conveyed by a trufty 
frien:i to Medina, where the Mafful- 
man Sherif had the Sendroliey to edu- 
cate him in the faith of his Chriftian 
pareats. He hwnfelf afferted, that at 
an age, when he firit became con- 
{cious of his exiftence, he found him- 
felf in the city of Medina, was called 
Acharat, had a perfon of the name of 
Altatas for his governor, was attended 
by two eunachs, who tréated him 
with the utmolt deference and re- 
fpett, and refided in the houfe of the 
Mafti Salaahym. 

This account, which, it mnit be 
acknowledged, has all the air of a ro- 
Mance, ould neither fatisfy nor um. 
pofe upon the inquifition. ‘The holy 
fathers acco rding! ly made the frictett 


jearch after the origin of Cagtioltro 
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Anecdotes of Count Caglioftro. 


His father happening to dic. durin 
his infancy, his maternal uncles fee 
him under their proteclion, endea- 
voured to inftruét him in the princi- 
pres of religion, and gave him an 
education fuitable to his years and 
their own fituation: but fyom his 
earlieft inijancy he is faid to have 
fhewn hinifelf fo averfe toa virtuous 
courfe of life, that he would not re- 
main at the feminary of St. Roch, at 
Palermo, where he had been placed 
for his inflrudtion. 

At thirteen years of age he was 
fent to a convent at Caflagirone, 
where he affumed the habit of ano- 
vice, and being placed under the tui- 
tion of the apothecary, he learned 
from him the firit principles of che- 

iitry and medicine. He did not 
continue Jong in this afylum ; during 
his flay, however, if we are to put 
implicit confidence in his right reve- 
rend biographers, he exhibited fo 
many new fymptoms of a vicious 
character, that the religious were often 
under the neceflity of chaftifing him. 
‘It is recorded, among other things, 
that being employed to read during 
meals, as is cullomary in all holy 
communities, he could never be pre- 
vailed upon to recite what appeared 
in the book before him, but, on the 
contrary, he would repeat whatever 
occurred to his own imagination ; 
nay, he vhas even confefled, that in 
reading the matyrology, he ufed to 
fubftitute i names of the moft fa- 
mous courtezans of the time, inftead 
of thofe of . ane faints !’ 

Having foon after abandoned his 
convent on account of the rigour of 
its ciicipline, and the fevere morti- 

fications he was expofed to, the friar- 
ele et returned to Palermo. There he 
was frequently feized and imprifoned 
on account of his conduét, and at 


length was forced to fly from the 


place of his nativity, On account of 
having duped a goidfanity of the 
name of Morano, outof about fixty 

piece } 
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pieces of gold, by taking advantage 
of his avarice. ‘The exafperated jew- 
eller not only applied to a magiftrate 
for juftice, but alfo threatened to re- 
venge his wrongs by meacs of his /7z- 
letto, and to avoid thefe impending 
calamities, Caglioftro thought proper 
to withdraw himfelf from his ven- 
geance. 

We fhall not follow this celebrated 
adventurer through the feveral capi- 
tals of Europe, nor recapitulate the 
various deceptions by which he pro- 
cured immenfe fums of money. His 
connection with Cardinal de Rohan, 
and with Madame de la Motte, inthe 
memorable affair of the diamond- 
necklace purchafed in the name of 
the Queen of France, his two jour- 
nies to England, and his tricking a 
quaker, during his refidence in Lon- 
don, out of a fum of money, by the 
agency of his wife, are all detailed at 
full length. The fecrets too of his 
Egyptian mafonry, and his fuccefsful 
impofitions by means of a pretended 
intercourfe with the world of /pirits, 
are related and commented upon. 

After committing a multitude of 
frauds in various kingdoms, and ef- 
caping from the hand of juftice in 
almoft every capital of Europe, Cag- 
lioitro at length, by uncommon fata- 
lity, was arrefted in his career, and 
condemned to death in the only me- 
tropolis, perhaps, in which he could 
not have been convicted of a breach 
of the moral obligations that connect 
man with fociety. Having repaired 
to Rome in 1789, he endeavoured to 
procure difciples, and even inftituted 
a lodge of Egyptian mafonry. The 
papal government, jealous of its au- 
thority, and terrified, left this aflo- 
ciation fhould plot againft the fafety 
of the ecclefiaftical ftate, 0 rdered him 
to be feized on the evening of the 
27th of December, in the fame year, 
and, after an exact inventory of his 
tnoveables had been taken and fealed 
up in his prefence, he was fecretly 
conveyed to the caftle of St. Angelo. 
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We fhall not enter into the particu- 
lars of his trial, but content ourfelves 
with obferving, that i itis afferted with 
uncommon acrimony, that his reli- 
gion ‘ tended towards deifm ;’ that 

‘ during twenty -feven years of his life 
he was never perceived to make the 
fign of the crofs ;? and that ¢ he was 
not adiligent obferver of the precepts 
of the church, whichrenjoin the hear- 
ing of mafs on feftivais, and fafting 
and abftaining trom fiefh meat on 
certain occafions.’ ‘The only crime 
fairly proved again't hiin was that of 
being a ¢ free mafon :’ this however 
is a capital felony within the eccle- 
fiaftical thate, by an edict of Clement 
XII. ‘ of glorious memory,’ confirm- 
ed by a bull of ¢ the immortal Be- 
nedié&t XLV.’ Accordingly, Caglio- 
{tro being convitted of this * deadly 
fin,’ ni rwithftanding the knowledge 
and abilities of Signor Geérano Ber- 
nardini, and Signor Charles Louis 
Conitantini, the counfel affigned him, 
he was condemned to death. The 
procefs was then carried before the 
general aflembly of the holy office, 
on the 21ft of March, 1791, and, ac- 
cording to cultom, was referred to 
the Pope on the 7th of April fol- 
lowing. 

We fhal! conclude this curious ar- 
ticle by a copy of the definitive fen- 
tence, which will convey a lafting 
reproach on the reign of Pius VI. 
who, under fuch flight presences, 
detained, tried, and condemned Cag- 
lidftro to perpetual imprifonment. 

‘ Jofeph Balfamo, attainted: and 


convicted of many crimes, and of 


having incurred the cenfures and pe- 
nalties pronounced againtt formal he- 
rs dogmatitts, herefiarchs, and 
ropagat torsof magic and {uperftition, 
has been found guilty and condemn- 
edto the cenfures and penalties de- 
nounced, as well by the apoltolic 
laws of Clement XH. and of Benediat 
XIV. agatnit thofe who in any man- 
ner whatever favour or form focieties 
and 
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328 
and conventicles of ftee mafons, as 
by the edi& of the council of flate, 
again ft thofe who are guilty of this 
crime at Rome, or any other place 
under the dominion of the Pope. 

‘ Notwithftanding this, by way of 
fyecial grace and favour, this crime, 
the expiation of which demands the 
delivery of the culprit over to the fe- 
cular arm, to be by it punifhed with 
death, is hereby changed, and com- 
muted into perpetual imprifonment, 
ina fortrefs, where the culprit 1s tobe 
ftriétiy guarded, without any hope of 
pardon whatever. Andafrer he fhall 
have made abjuration of his offcaces, 
asa formal heretic, in the place of 
his imovifonment, he fhall be abfolve 
from ecclefiaitical cenfures; andcer- 


tain salutary penance is to be preterib- 
ed to him, to which he is hereby or- 
dered to fubmic. 

¢ The manufcript book, entitled, 
‘ Egyptian Mafonry,” is hereby fo- 
lemaly condemned, as containing 


Tie BENEFICENT 


N unfortunate artizan, of the 
city of Rouen, having been 


arreited for debt, was conduéted be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Judges demanding what he had 
tn alledge in his defence; the poor 
man aniwered, with an affecting 
franknefs, that he could tay nothing. 
«¢ My wife,” faid he, “ is infirm, 
and has long kept her bed. I have 
the fole care of four children, and 
the diftrefics of my tamily have torz 
my aris fren my body!” [His very 
expreflions. |—Ele is defired to with- 
draw. His Judges, who were hu- 
miane as well as equitable, had heard 
his cafe with compaffion: they paid 


The Beneficent Fudses.—— Anecdote: 


rites, propofitions, a doétrine anda 
fyftem, which open a road to fedition, 
as tending to deftroy the Chriftian 
religion, and as being fuperttitious, 
impious, heretical, and abounding in 
blaiphemy : this book fhall theretore 
be burnt by the hand of the exccu- 
tioner ; and alfo the other books, 
fymbols, &c. &e. appertaining and 
belonging to that fect. ~~ 
‘ By a new apottolic law, we thal] 
onfirm and renew not only the laws 
of the preceding pontiffs, but alfo the 
edict of the council of ftate, which 
prohibits the focieties and conven- 
ticles of free mafons, making parti- 
cular mention of the Egyptian feét, 
and of another vulgarly called the 
Luniinaied; and we fhall enaé the 
molt grievous corporal punifhments, 
and principally thofe provided for he- 
retics, againft whofoever fhall affo- 
ciate, hold communication with, or 
protect thofe focieties.’ 





== 7?” 


JUDGES. &m Anecdote. 


the fum due to the creditor. The 
unhappy debtor, being fummoned 
into Court again, is informed that 
his debt is paid. He throws himielf 
at the feet of his benefaftors—but 
tears only can exprefs his gratitude. 
Nor could the Judges themfelves re- 
frain from tears at this affecting fcene. 
They give additional proofs of their 
goodnefs; ima word, they makea 
whole family happy.—-And with 
what fatisfaction are we enabled to 
give the names of thefe benevolent, 
thefe excellent men: they are Mef- 
lieurs Prével, fenior, Gorlier, Tail- 
let, aud Bournifien. 
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ANECDOTE. 


aring cf the death 
i thought,’ faid he 
to a perfon in company, ‘ you told 
me that his fever was gone off ?—— 


* Oh yes,” replied the latter, * I did 
fo ; but forgot to mention that he was 
GONS OFF along with it? 

MAGALHANES’s 
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Magalbanes’s Voyage in the South Pacific Ocean. 
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MAGALHANES’s VOYAGE iz the SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 
ee [Continued from page 294, and concluded.| | 


HEY left the bay of St. Juli- 

an the 24th of Augult, and 

went to the river Sta. Cruz¢)difco- 
vered by Juan Serrano, where they 
continued September and O&ober. 
Fray Gafpar fays, ‘ having wood- 
ed and watered at Sta. Cruz, they 
failed from thence in the end of Oc- 
tober, and kept coafting to the fouth- 
ward with much trouble, on account 
of the bad weather, till they came 
to Cape Virgins, fo named by Ma- 


_galhanes, becaufe it was difcovered 


on St. Urfula’s day.’ 

Herrera relates, that on difcover- 
ing this Cape, « Magalhanes fent 
two fhips apart to reconnoitre, with 
orders to return within five days: 
they returned; thofe of one thip 
{aid they had found nothing butfome 
inletsot fhoal water, with very high 
breakers. ‘Thofe of the other faid 
twas a firait; for that they had 
gone up it three days without diico- 
vering an end, and the farther they 
went up the fea ftill followed thom, 
they conftantly foanded, fomutimes 
they had no ground ; and becaufe it 
appeared to them the floods were 
greater than the ebbs, it was impof- 
fible that this arm of the fea, or frait, 
cid not proceed farther on. 

‘ Magalhanes hearing the relation 
of the two fhips, having gone about 
a league in the frait, ordered to 
anchor, and that a fquif with ten 
men fhould go afhore, to fee what 
was to be found there; and at one 
third of a league they found a houle, 
wherein were about 200 graves of 
the indians, for itis cuttomary with 
them in {pring, to come down to 
the fea coait, and inter there thofe 
who die, and in winter they go in- 
Returning, they faw a very 
arge dead whale clofe to the fhore, 
ind many other bones of them, fiom 
Vou. TH. No. 6. 


’ 
stn. 


whence they judged this country 
fubject to great florms. : 

© On the 28th of Otober, in this 
place, being to W. of Cape St. Se- 
verin three leagues; they obferved 
the 1un’s altitude 53 deg. $0 min. 
declination 16 deg. 26 min. Z. D. 
37 deg. amin: lat. 52 deg. 56 min. 
S. 


© Wherefore, as Magalhanes now 
found himfelf in the beginning of 
November, and that the nights were 
not more than five hours, and that 
the ftrait, or arm of the fea, which 
he had difcovered, ran from E. to 
W. judging it was what he fought, 
he was {olicitous to reconnoitre it 
again, and for this fent the St. An- 
tonio. Although they went fifty 
leagues they could find noend, and 
judging it was a frait paling intothe 
South Sea, they returned. The ge- 
neral and every one received much 
content from this news. 

‘ Magaihanes fummoned the cap- 
tains, pilots, and chief people of 
the armada to council; he ordered 
an examination to be made of the 
provifions they had, for he now look. 
ed on the paflage to the Malucos fe 
cure : as it was found that each fhip 
had three months provifions, it was 
the general opinion, every body be- 
ing in good {pirits, thatit was right 
to goon, and fulfil the purpofe they 
were engaged on, fince itwould not 
be well to retarn fruitlefs to Spain. 
Efievan Gomez, pilot of the Sr. 
Antonio, replied, that fince they 
had found the ftrait to pafs to the 
Malucos they fhould return to Spain, 
to carry another fquadron, for that 
they had a great fea to pafs ; and that 
if they met with a few days caims 
or tempefts all would perifh. 

‘ Magalhanes, with avery compof 
ed countenance, faid, ‘ That if even 

B ‘ he 
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‘ he thought they could be reduced to 
‘ the neceffity of eating the hides 
* avbich avere on the yards, be would 

9 on to dtfeover what he had pro 
* mifed the emperor, for he trufied God 
“vould afift them, and bring them 
‘ toa good conchufion.’ 

‘ Fe ordered throughout the fhips 
that no one, on pain of death, fhould 
{peak of the voyage, or of thé pro- 
vifions, for he intended failing next 
morniag, and that the fhips fhould 
be got ready. In this he fhewed 
mucir prudence and conftancy, for 
with the opinion of Eitevan Gomez, 
who avas held.a great mariner, the 
people thewed a dilpofition of chang- 
ing. 

‘They obferved the land here 
was very ragged and cold ; and be- 
caufe they faw In the night many 
fires, it was named Terra del Fuego. 

‘Farther on finding that there 
was another branch of the fea, Ma- 
galhanes ordered: the St. Antonio to 
go, and difcover if they could by it 
get to fea, and that they fhould re- 
turnin three days. ‘The fhip went; 
the general failed on with the others 
one day, and anchored to wait for 


the Sty aAmtonio; and in fix days, 


which he ttaid, he made a great fith- 
ing of fardinas and fabalos, and al- 
iy took in wood and water ; the for- 
mer fo odoriferous, that when they 
burnt it, it was very refrefhing. Af- 
ter tix days he fent the Vitoria in 
quelt of the St. Antonio, and be- 
caule they did not appear in three 
days, -he went with all three fhips in 
— of them; although Andres de 

. Martin told him, that he feould 
not lofe time, for he underjiood that 
fhip was menrnid ts Spain ; ; notwith- 
itanding this, he went in quelt of it 
fix days, and was much concerned 
at the want of provifiens this occa- 
fioned) He proceeded on his voy- 
age ; and it pleafed God, that atthe 
end of twenty days, that they navi- 
gated by that ftrait,*on the 27th No- 


; 


vember he failed into the Great South 
Sea, giving infinite thanks to God, 
that he had permitted him to, find 
what was fo much defired; and 
that he was the f/f? who had found 
the paflage fo much fought after. 
Where by the memory of this excel- 
lent captain fhall be eternally cele- 
brated.’ 

Barros fays, ¢ Magalhanes feeing 
the fhip St. Antonio was gone, and 
in it Alvaro de Mefquita, and fome 
Portuguefe, and that he was only 
fupported by captain Barvoia, and 
a few othets, for the refit of the Spa- 
niards were difgufted with him for 
the great hardfhips they had fuffer- 
ed, he was fo perplexed that he did 
not know what to determine. In 
juftification of himfel!, he wrete two 
orders of the fame tenor, and fent 
them to the two fhips, not chufing 
that the chief people fhould come to 
him, left, when they were all col- 
lected together, fome difpute fhould 
arife, on his not confenting to their 
defires.’ Barros adds that ¢ Andres 
de St. Martin entered in a book the 
order to the fhip in which Barbofa 
was, and the reply to it, that he 
might always be able to give an ac- 
count of himtelf ; after his death at 
the Malucos, this book, and fome of 
his papers, came into my hands, 
and, as not foreign to this hiftory, 
both the order and reply of Andres 
de St. Martin are here tranflated, to 
fhew not by our but their own words, 
in what condition they then were, 
and what track Magalhanes had con- 
trived to go, by our difcovery, If he 
had failed in 47s own attempt. The 
following are the very words and ex- 
preffions of the writing entered by 
St. Martin, without altering a letter. 

‘ | Ferdinand Magalhanes, knight 
‘ of the order of St. Jago, -captain- 

‘ general of the armada which his 
© Majefty fent to difcover fpices, &c. 
‘ make known to you Edward Bar- 


* bofa, captain of the fhip Vitoria, 
‘and 








© and to the pilots, mafters, and 
“ mates of it, That whereas, I per- 
‘ceive it appears to you all a hard 
* thing that J am determined to pro- 
* ceed on, as 1t feemsto you we have 


€ 


little time to perform the voyage In 


* which we are engaged ; and where- 
‘as Tam a man, who never reject 
‘ the opinion or advice of any one 
*Sefore all my affairs are executed, 


. 


“ 
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and communicated in general to 
every body, without any one hav- 
ing been by me affronted ; and be- 
caufe of what happened at port Sr. 
Julian about the death of Luysde 
Mendoza, and Gafpar de Queiada, 
and the banifhment' of Juan ce 
Cartagena, and Pendro Sanchez de 
Reino, clerigo, you through fear 
omitto fpeak to me, and advife 
me, what appears to you for the 
fervice of his majefty, and fafety 
of the faid armada; and have not 
ipoken to, or counfelled me, con- 
trary to the fervice of his Imperial 
Majefty, our Lord, and contrary 
to the oath* and homage which 
youhavedonetome: ‘Therefore I 
command you on the part of our faid 
Lord, and on my onva part earneltly 
entreat, that all which you think 
of, relative to our voyage, as well 
of going on, as of returning back, 
you will give your opinions in writ- 
ing, every one apart. eclaring 
the circumftances and reaions why 
we fhould go on or return, not o- 
mitting to tell the truth from any 
re{pedt whatever. With which rea- 
fons and opinions I fhall give mine, 
and cetermine neal what we are 
to do. 
¢ Done inthe channel of All-Saints, 
‘onnolite the Rio de Ilhee, on 
‘ Wednefday, 24th November, 
“in 43°. 1520. 
‘ By order of the captain-gene- 
‘ ral Ferdinand Magalhanes. 
Leon ve KEspevece. 
¢ It was notified by Martin Men- 
dez, efcrivano of the ship, on Thurf- 
day, 224 November, 1520. 
* Pleito e¢ manage. 
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‘ To. which order, I Andres Sr. 

Martin, gave and replied my opini- 
on, which was as follows: 
‘ Moff Magnificent Sir, 

‘I have feen the order of your 
worfhip, which was notified to me 
on Thurfday, 22d November, 
igz0, by Martin Mendez, eferz- 
vano of this fhip of his Majefty, 
named the Vitoria, wherein. you, 
in effedt, order me togive my opi- 
nion, concerning what I think ex- 
pedient in this prefent voyage, as 
well in regard to going on, as re-’ 
turning back, with the reafons 
moving us to the one as to the other, 
as more at large is exprefled in the 
faid order. 1 fay, that although ! 
doubt of there being a paflage by 
which we can navigate to the Ma- 
luces, by this channel of All-Saints 
where we are, nor by either of the 
other two ftraits, wiiich are with- 
in, and go towards the K. and i. 
N.E. . This, however, is naob- 
jeCtion again getting all the know. 
ledge we can, taking the advantage 
of the feafon, conlicdering we are 
in the heart of the {pring ; and it 
appears your woifhip ought to go 
on by it, at prefent, fo long as we 
have} the beit of the {pring in 
hand, and with what we find or 
difcever tik.the middle of january 
next, that your worlhip fhould 
determine to return to Spain. For 
thence forward the days fhorten 
fait; and on account of the feafon 
it will become more grievous than. 
at prefent. And although we now 
have the days of feventeen hours, 
befides the dawn and twilights, we 
have the weather fo tempeftuons 
and unfetiled, it mu be much 
more expetied to happen when the 
day fhall be fhortened from fifteen 
to twelve hours, and {til] more in. 
winter, as we have jecn in times 
paft. And tharyour worfhip fhould 
get out of the frais fome time in 
take in 
‘ wood 
+ 4 frol. 
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¢ wood and water fufficient to go for 
“the bay of Cadiz, or St. Lucar, 
“ from whence we failed. 

‘ And to determine on going far- 
“ther fouth than we are or may be, 
« as your worthip gave directions to 
“ the captains at the river Cruz: it 
‘ does not-appear to me poflible to 
* be done, on account of the feve- 
« rity and tempeftuouinels of the {ea- 
<fon. For when in this we now 
€ are, we fail with fo much trouble 
« and danger, what would it be in 
«60 deg. and 75 deg. and farther 
€ on, as your warfhip faid was to be 
« done in queft of the Malucos, to- 
¢« wards the E. and E. N. E. dou- 
« bling the cape of Good Hope, or 
¢ pafling it: thistimeI think not. As 
< well becaufe when we fhall be there 
¢ it will be winter, as your wor- 
« fhip better knows, as becaufe the 


< people are wan, and deprived of 


«their flrength ; and although we 


¢ have at prefent provifions enough 
‘ for fubfiftence, they are neither fo 
« plenty, nor fuch as will recover 


« new itrength, nor fupport exceflive 
¢ fatigues, without their conftitutions 
« being greatly impaired by it; and 
« I obferve that thofe who fall fick, 
«are long in recovering. And al- 
though your worfhip has good 
¢ fhips, and well fitted (thank God) 
‘ yet they are in want of cables, ef- 
« pecially this fhip Vitoria: and I 
¢ have above faid the people are wan 
and feeble, and the provifions are 
< not fufficient to go by that way to 
¢ the Malucos, and from thence to 
¢returnto Spain. Alioit appears to 
me, your worfhip fhould not na- 
vigate thofe coaits in the night, as 
well for the fafety of the thi ips, as 
that the people mav have time to 
s rett a little, having here nineteen 
hours Glear daydight, vou may or- 
« der to lie at anchor four or five 
« hours, which the night Jafts. For 
‘ itappears a thing confonant to rea- 


‘ fon, to anchor for fouror five hours, 
‘ which the night laits,. to give (as I 
have faid above) reft to the people, 
and not jade themfelves with work- 
ing the fhips,and more particularly 
to keepclear of any danger,* which 
ill fortune might bring us into, from 
whence God deliverus; for if dif- 
afters happen, when fuch things are 
clearly feen, and when people art 
on their guard, what wonder if 
they befal when things are not 
clearly feen, known, or perceived, 
but that you anchor an hour before 
‘fun fet, when you can fee two 
¢ leaguesa-head. Ihave mentioned 
‘what I think, and which I have 
‘ given in compliance to my duty to 
‘God, and .to your worthip, and 
‘ what appears to me ferviceable to 
‘ his majefty and the good of the ar- 
¢ mada. Your wosfhip will do what 
‘ feems proper; and may God direét 
‘vou, to whom I pray to preferve 
‘ your life and itate as it deferves.’ 
‘Hernando Magalhanes having 
received this and the other opinions, 
as his intention was not to turn back 
on any account whatever; and only 
paid this compliment, ashe knew that 
people were not fatisfied with him, 
at the fame time that they were tér- 
rified on account of thofe who had 
been made a public example of : but 
to give an account of himfelf, he 
made a long reply, in which he gave 
circumiftantial reafons, but al] direét- 
ed to go forward. And he {wore by 
the. order of Str. Jago, hanging on 
his breait, that this appeared to him 
the moft eligible method for the fafe- 
ty of the fleet; wherefore, that all 
fhould follow, trufting in the good- 
nefs ef God, which had brought 
them to this place, and had difcover- 
ed to them this channel fo much de- 
fired, which would carry them to 
the end of thetr wifhes.’ 
Herrera fays, ‘ The St. Antonio 
came back to look for Magalhanes, 
and 


* Reves. 











and as they anchored at the port of 
Sardinas, without finding him where 
they left him, they diicharged fome 
guns, and made {mokes ; and altho’ 
they were not anfwered, the captain, 
Alvaro de Mefquita, wanted to go 
in queft of the general, but the pilat 
Ettevan Gomez, a Portuguete, and 
the efcrivano Geronimo Guerra, 
whom Magalhanes had made trea- 
furer, feized and ftabbed him, on 
pretence that he had been Magai- 

hanes’s counfellor in the executions* 
he had made; they kept him in clofe 
confinement. They made Geronimo 
Guerra captain of the fhip, and pur- 
fued their voyage towards Guines to 
return to Spain. 

‘ Magalhanes found, on getting 
into the the South-Sea, that the land 
turned towards the north, which ap- 
peared a good fign, though the fea 
was very dark and high, a mark of a 
great ocean: Magaihanes ordered 
many thanksto God; and that they 


Pigafetta. 
Firft iland, or St. Pedro, 15° S. 
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fhould fteer to the northward to get 
quickly out of thefe cold climates. 

‘ Magalhanes thus flecring to the 
northward bad great. forms till the 
18th of December,. when he found 
him{ tia 32 deg. 30. min. S. he had 
novull: then met with{o much obftruc- 

on from the wind as.from the fea, 
webich torethem-to pieces. As he ap- 
proached the warin climates the wind 
came large, and as they had it aft, the 
general ordered to fteer N. W. and 
W.N. W. till he got to the line.’ 

In this track they difcovered two 
uninhabited iflands, which were 
named the Defventuradas. ‘The dif- 
ferent relations do notagree in the fi- 
tuation of thefeiflands; the firft was 
named [ha Primeira, according to 
Barros, but the Portuguefe relation 
in Ramufio, calls it St. Pedro. At 
the fecond they found many /2arks, 
from whence they named it Tibaron. 
I have here given the different fitua- 
tions. 


Maximil. Barros. Portug.  Benzon. 
aboutthe 18° S. 18°S. according te 
tropick, 15oo leagues Le Maire. 


Second, or Tiburon, 9 


Thefe iflands had nothing but 
birds and trees on them; the fea is 
very deep near the fhore; but af- 
tording good fifh they remained at 
them, according to Maximilian, two 
days. 

As it is not the intention of this 
Work to enter intothe reciral of MMa- 
gaihaues’s voy age further than is r ie- 
ceflary to explain his track acrofs the 
Pacific Ocean, it will be fuficient to 
add, that after clicovering the J 
a iJands, be went tothole now 
nemed the Philipinas sin one oF whic h, 
named Maéan, adjoining to Zebu, 
he waskilled. The tips afterwards 
vifited Borneo, and peffed to the 
Malucos; from whence the Vitoria 


from Straits Mouth. 

13 14 5 37 
returned to Spain by the Cape. of 
Good Hope on the 7th September, 
1o22. 

The. Trinidada having fprung a 
leak, returned to the Malucos, and 
attempted the paflage to New Spain, 
buat pelng forced back from 42 deg. 
N. latitude, was wrecked at the Ma- 
luces. 

Perhaps I may hereafter be induc- 
ed to trace the voyage of Magalhanes 
and his followers through the Phi- 
lipinas and Eaftern Hflands, but this 
is a difguifition totally unconneéted 
with the prefent fubje& ; and which 
would not be intelligible without 
more accurate charts than any hi- 
therto publifhed of thofe parts: 
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On Reputation. - 


For the New-Yor«x Macazine. 


Good name in man and woman ts the immediate 





Fewel of their fouls: 


Who fieals my purfe fieals trafp; tis fomething--nothing 
’"Tavas mine, tis bis, and basheand fave to theufands : 
But be that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not exriches him, 


And makes me poor indeed. 


HE moft invaluable attribute 
that man poffeiles is a good 
reputation. Without this blefling his 
mind becomes degenerate, his facul- 
ties impaired, and his very life uneafy 
and contemptible. By this he be- 
comes a ufeful citizen and a good 
chriftian: without it he lofes the very 
effence of his nature, and the end of 
his being. 'To preferve, therefore, 
immaculate this choiceft of poflef- 
fions ought to be the diligent fludy 
of our whole life and converfation, 
for by its purity alone are we to ex- 
pect a4 continuance of it. Burt alas! 
the mantle of innocence is fometimes 
incapable of protecting it from the 
rude and cancerous blaft of calumny : 
the moft uniform and itri€& obferv- 
ance of the precepts of morality and 
decorum are fometimes too weak to 
fhield us from the barbed arrows of 
obliquy and detraction ; and a repa- 
tation which a perfon has railed and 
juftly attained bv years of fleady ad- 
herence to the principles of virtue 
and difcretion, and which woall 
brave a}! the attempts of open atteck, 
yet may be clouded by one thoughrt- 
lefs aétion, fearce! ly Geferving the 
name of a deviation, and may be 
tortured into a fling which may im- 
prefs a lafting wound on your cha- 
raéter. What man js there whole 
good name may not (and frequenily 
does) fall a facrifice, when tabbed 
by the affaffin-like hand of malice 
and envy, whofe infi Jious plottings 
are too often rendered | faccefsful b 
the affiftance of thofe detefted gar 
of darknefs and ceceit, with which 
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nal concomitants of mifchief are al- 
ways obliged to perform their deeds 
of darknefs by fecret machinations ; 
for, coward-like, they dare not come 
forward in the face of day ; they are 
confcious of the blacknefs of their 
intentions, and are afraid tg encoun- 
ter the all. -powerfu 1 rays of trath, 
which would in an infant difpel the 
fiimty veil which fear and guilt had 
thrown over it, and difcover to the 
all. piercing eve of juftice the male- 
volence of their diabolical fchemes. 
Reputation ts to be fought after 
ant efiablifhed in the earlief youth, 
for at that period the charaéter of a 
perion is commonly Kam ped either 
a¥good or bad ; and the i imprefiions 
we receive at that time, whether mo- 
ra! or immoral, are generally radical, 
With what attention ought we then 
to gaard againft the firit approaches 
of evil? and with what afhiduity and 
Vigour ought we to encounter and 
vanquifh every lurking principle or 
wifh which might progrefiively lead 
uson to guilt? For it is feldom that 
we {ee perlons, from a ftate of iaro- 
cence and purity, rufh of a Judden n+ 
to any flagrant crime without feem- 
ing to pay the leaft attention ¢o the 
co nfequences. But tie e gradation is 
in general as regular as it is fatal ; 
and by habit we may be induced to 
comim't actions, which in our itate 
of purity we fhould have fhuddered 
at with horror: for, 
Viceis an: on fier a of ji uch frightful mien, 
A; to be hated needs but to te feen; 
But feen tao oft, familiar with ber ‘ace, 
ihe frft endt 2, then pity, then em- 


brace. rO?; 












The road to ruin is fo wide and 
flippery, and our fixed propenfities 
{o. unconguerable, that if we once 
permit ourfelves to be atrracted from 
the paths of rectitude and honour, 
and fuffer our underitanding to be 
julied from its guard by the votaries 
of diflipation and allurements of vi- 
cious pleafure, we cannot prefcribe 
any boundsto our paffions. Reafon 
and reflection will then prove too 
weak to refcue us from our impend- 
ing fate, and we rufh onwards from 
enormity to enormity, regardiefs of 
every chriitian duty, till at length 
our wicked career is ended, and we 
are plunged into the inevitable gulf 
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of endlefs mifery and defpair.—Be 
cautious then, ye gay and thoughtlets 
youth, and be on your guard againft 
the prevailing influence of unwar- 
rantable pleaiure; fly as you would 
the fierceit moniter, the avenues 
which lead to guilts for be aflured, 
if yon once enter them, you will find 
your feet impelled onwards by juch 
an almoft irrefillible violence, that 
unlefs you early exert yourfelf for 
extrication, you will in a fhort time 
find it impracticable to efcape, and 
you will lament too late your incur- 
able degeneracy. 

May 26, 1792. W.C. 
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Vi. “AHE Jaf evidence which I 

fhali mention ef the early 
and high civilization of the ancient 
Inafans, is deduced from ithe confi- 
deration of their religious tenets and 
practices. The inftitutions of reli- 
gion, publicly eftablithed in all the 
extenfive countries flretching from 
the banks of the Indus to Cape Co- 
morin, prefent to view an afoect near- 
ly fimilar, They form a regular 
and complete fyftem of fuperfition, 
ftrengthened and upheld by every 
thing which can excite the reverence 
and fecure the attachment of the peo- 
ple. The temples confecrated to 
their deities, are magnificent, and 
adorned not only with rich offerings, 
but with the moft exquifite works in 


painting and iculpture, which the. 


artifts, higheit in eftimation among 
them, were capable of executing. 
The rites and ceremonies of their 
worfhip are pompous and {plenaid, 
and the performance of them not 
only mingles in all the tranfactions 
of common life, but conftitutes an 
eflential part of them. The Brah- 


*. Roger. Porte Ouverte, ~. 39. 209, We. 


mins, Who, as minifters of religion, 
pretide in all its funétions, are elevat- 
ed above every other order of .men, 
by an origin deemed not only more 
noble, but acknowledged to be fa- 
cred. They have eftablifhed among 
themfelves a regular hierarchy and 
gradation of ranks, which, by feeur- 
ing {ubordination in their own order, 
adds weight to their authority, and 
gives them a more ablolute dominion 
over the minds of the people. This 
dominion they fupport by the com- 
mand of the immenie revenues with 
which the liberality of princes, and 
the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, 
have enriched their Pagodas.* 

It is far from my intention to en- 
ter into any minute detail with re- 
{fpeét to this vat and complicated 
fyfiem of fuperftition. An attempt 
to enumerate the multitude of dei- 
ties which are the objets of adora- 
tion in India ; to deferibe the {plen- 
dour of worfhip in their pagodas, and 
the immenie variety of their rites and 
ceremonies; to recount the various 
attributes and funétions which the 
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¢raft of priefts, or the credulity of 
the people have afcribed to their di- 
vinities ; efpecially if [ were.to ae- 
company ail this with a review of the 
numerous and often fanciful {pecu- 
lations and theories of learned men 
on this fubjeét, would require a work 
of great magnitude. I thail there- 
fore, on this, as‘on fome of the for- 
mer heads, confine my (elf to the pre- 
cife point which I have kept uni- 
formly in view, and by confidering 
the ftate of religion in India, I fhall 
endeavour not only to throw addi- 
tional light on the flate of civilization 
in that:country, but I flatter myfelf 
that, at the fame time, I fhail be able 
to give what may be confidered as a 
fketch and outline of the hiftory and 
progrefs of fuperilition and falfe re- 
ligion in every region of the earth. 
I. We may obferve, that, in every 
country, the received mythology, or 
fyftem of fuperftitious belief, with 
a}l the rites and ceremonies which it 
prefcribes, is tormed in the infancy 
of fociety, in rude and barbarous 
times. True religion is as different 
from {uperitition in its origin, as in 
its nature. ‘The former is the off- 
fpring of reafon cherifhed by fcience, 
and attains to its higheft perfection 
in ages of light and tmpsovement. 
Ignorance and fear’give birth to the 
latter, and it is always in the darkelt 
periods that it acquires the greatelt 
vigour. ‘That numerous part of the 
human fpecies whofe lot is labour, 
whole principal and almoft fole oc- 
cupation is to fecure fubfiltence, has 
neither leifure nor capacity for en- 
tering into that path of intricate and 
refined ipeculation, which conduéts 
to the knowledge of the principles 
of rational religion. - When the in- 
tellectual powers are juft beginning 
to unfold, and their firlt feeble ex- 
ertions are directed towards a few 
objects of primary neceflicy and ule; 
when the facultres of the mind are 
fo limited as not to have formed ge- 


neral and-abftract ideas ; when Jar; 
guage is fo barren as to be deftitate 
of names to diltinguifh any thing 
Rot perceivable by fome of the fen- 
fes; it is prepofterous to expect that 
men fhould be capable of tracing the 
relation between effeéts-and their 
caufes: or to fuppofe that they fhouid 
rife from the contemplation of the 
former, tothe difeovery of the lat- 
ter, and formjult conceptions of one 
Supreme Being, as the Creator and 
Governor of the univerfe. The 
idea of creation is fo familiar, where- 
ever the mind is enlarged by fcience, 
and illuminated by revelation, that 
we feldotn refleé how profound and 
abitrufe the idea is, or confider what 
progrefs man mult have made in ob- 
fervation and srefearch, before he 
could arrive at any diftinét knowied ige 
of this elementary principle in reli- 
gion. But even in its rude ftate, 
the human mind, formed for religion, 
Opens to the reception cf | ideas, 
which are defltined, when correcied 
and refined, to be the great fource 
of confolation amidit the calamities 
of life. ‘Thefe apprehenfions, how- 
ever, are originally indiftinét and 
perplexed, and feem to be fuggeiled 
rather by the dread of impending 
evils, than to flow from gratitude for 
blefiings received. While nature 
_— on her courfe with uniform 
and anditturbed regularity, men en- 
joy the benefits refulting from it, 
withone much inquiry concerning 
its caufe. But every deviation from 
this regular coarfé roufes and afto- 
nifhes them. When they behold 
events to winich they are not accul- 
tomed, they fearch for the caules of 
them with eager curiofity. ‘Their 
underftanding 1s oftert unable to dif- 
cover thefe, but imagination, amore 
forward and ardent faculty of the 
mind, . decides without hefitatio: 

Ir af cries the extraordinary occur- 

rences im natare to the influence of 
invifible beings, and ne, <a the 
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thunder, the hurricane, and the 
earthquake, to be the immediate ef- 
fect o: their agency. Alarmed by 
thefe natural evils, and expoled, at 
the fame time, to many dangers and 
difafters,; which are unavoidable in 
the early and uncivilized {tate of fo- 
ciety, men have recourle for protec- 
tion to power fuperior to what is 
human, and the firit rites or pratti- 
ces which bear any refemblance to 
acts of religion have it fog their ob- 
jeét to avert evils which they fuffer 
or dread.* 

I]. As fuperftition and falfe reli- 
gion take their rife, in every country, 
from nearly the fame fentiments and 
apprehenfions, the invifible beings, 
who are the firft objects of venera- 
tion, have every -where a near re- 
femblance. ‘To conceive an idea 
of one fuperintending mind, capable 
of arranging and direéting all the 
various operations of nature, feems 
to be an attainment far beyond the 
powers of man in the more early 
{tages of his progrefs. His theories, 
more fuited to the limited fphere of 
his own obfervation, are not fo re- 
fined. He fuppofes that there is a 
diftiné caufe. of every remarkable 
effect, and afcribes to a feparate pow- 
er every event which attracts his at- 
tention, or excites his terror. He 
fancies that it is the province of one 
deity to point the lightning, and, 
with an awful found, to hurl the 
irrefiftible thunderbolt at the head of 
the guilty; that another rides in the 
whirlwind, and, at his pleafure,raifes 
or ftills the tempeft; that a third 
rules over the ocean; that a fourth 
is the god of baules; that while ma- 
levolent powers icatter the feeds of 
animofity and difcerd, and kindle in 
the breaft thofe angry paflions which 
give rife to war, and terminate in 


Vor. III. No. 6. 


* In the fecond volume of the Hiftory of America, p. 184, of 
1 gave nearly a fimilar account of the origin of falfe religion. 
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deftruétion, others, of a nature more 
benign, by infpiring the hearts of 
men with kindnefs and love, ftrength- 
en the bonds of focial union, aug- 
ment the happinefs, and increafe the 
number of the human race. : 
Without defcending farther into 
detail; or attempting to enumerate 
that infinite multitude of deities to 
which the fancy or the fears of men 
have allotted the dire€tion of the fe- 
veral departments in nature, we may 
recognife a flriking uniformity of 
features in the fyitems of fuperflition 
eftablifhed throughout every part of 
the earth. ‘The lefs men have ad- 
vanced beyond the ftate of favage 
life, and the more flender their ac- 
quaintance with the operations of 
nature, the fewer were their deities 
in number, and the more compen- 
dious was their theological creed ; 
but as their mind gradually opened, 
and their knowledge continued to ex- 
tend, the objeéts of their veneration 
multiplied, and the articles of their 
faith became more-numerous. This 
took place remarkably among the 
Greeks in Europe, and the Indians 
in Afia, the two people, in thofe 
great divifions of the earth, who 
were moft early civilized, and to 
whom, for that reafon, I fhall con- 
fine all my obfervations. ‘They be- 
lieved, that over every movement 
in the natural world, and over every 
funétion in civil or domeitic life, 
even the moftcommon and trivial, a 
particular deity prefided. The man- 
ner in which they afranged the fta- 
tionsof theie fuperintending powers, 
and the offices which they allotted to 
each, were in many refpects the 
fame. What is fuppofed to be per- 
formed by the power of Jupiter, of 
Neptune, of AZolus, of Mars, of 
Venus, according to the mythology, 
C of 
fifth edition, 
Infiead of la- 


bouring to convey the fame ideas in different language, I havé inferted here 


fome paragraphs in the fame words I then ufed. 
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of the Weft, is afcribed in the Eaft 


to the agency of Agnee, the god of 


fire; Varoon, the god of oceans ; 
Vayoo, the ged of wind; Cama, 
the god of love; and a variety of 
other divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of 
men having thus peopled the heavens 
with imaginary beings, they 3fcribed 
to them fuch qualities and aétions as 
they deemed fuitable to their charac- 
ter and fun@tions. It is one of the 
benefits derived from true religion, 
that by fetting before mef a flandard 
of perfect excellence, which they 
fhould have always in their eye, and 
endeavour to refemble, i it may be faid 
to bring down virtue from heaven to 
earth, and to form the human mind 
after adivine model. In fabricating 
fyftems of falfe religion, the proce- 
dure is direétly the reverfe. Men 
afcribe to the beings whom they have 
deified, fuch aétions as they them- 
felves admire and celebrate. ‘The 
qualities of the gods who are the ob- 
jects of adoration, are copied from 
thofe of the worfhippers who bow 
down before them ; and thus many 
of the imperfedtions peculiar to men 
have founa admittance into heaven. 
By knowing the adventures and at- 
tributes of any falfe deity, we can 
pronounce, with fome degree of cer- 
tainty, what muft have been the {tate 
of fociety and manners when he was 
elevated to that dignity. The my- 
thology of Greece plainly indicates 
the charaéter of the age in which it 
was formed. It muft have been in 
times of the greateft licentiouf{nei:, 
anarchy, and violence, that divinities 
of the higheft rank could be fuppofed 
capable of perpetrating aétions, or of 
being influenced by paffions, which, 
in more enlightened periods, would 
be deemed a difgrace to human na- 
ture; it muft have been when the 
earth was ftill infefted with deftruc- 
tive monfters, and mankind, under 
forms of government too feeble to 


afford them prote€tion, were expofed 
to the depredations of lawlefs robbers 
or the cruelty of favage oppreffors, 
that the well-known labours of Her~ 
cules, by which he was raifed from 
earth to heaven, could have been ne- 
ceffary, or would have been deemed 
fo highly meritorious. ‘The fame ob- 
fervation is applicable to the ancient 
mytholegy of India. Many of the 
adventures and exploits of the Indian 
deities are fuited to the rudeft ages of 
turbulence and rapine. It was to 
check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, 
and to clear the earth of powerful 
oppreflors, that Vifhnou, a divinity 
of the higheft order, is faid to have 
become fucceflively incarnate, and to 
have appeared on earth in various 
forms. 

II]. The chara&ter and funétions 
of thofe deities which fuperftition 
created to itfelf as objets of its ve- 
neration, having every where a near 
refemblance, the rites of their wor- 
fhip were every where extremely fi- 
milar. Accordingly, as deities were 
diftinguifhed either by ferocity of 
character or licentioufnefs of condu&, 
it is obvious what fervices muft have 
been deemed moft acceptable to them. 
In order to conciliate the favour, or 
to appeafe the wrath, of the former, 
fafts, mortifications, and penances, all 
rigid, and many of them excruciating 
to an extreme degree, were the means 
employed. Their altars were always 
bathed in blood, the moft coftly vic- 
tims were offered, whole hecatombs 
were flaughtered, even human facri- 
fices were not unknown, and were 
held to be the moft powerful expia- 
tions. In order to gain the good- 
will of the deities of the latter de- 
fcription, recourfe was had to intti- 
tutions of a very different kind, to 
fplendid ceremonies, gay feftivals, 
heightened by all the pleafures of 
poetry, mufic and dancing, but often 
terminating in fcenes of indulgence 
too indecent to be defcribed. Of 

both 

















both thefe, inftances occur in the 
rites of Greek and Roman worfhip, 
which I need not mention to my 
learned readers. In the Eaft the ce- 
remonial of fuperftition is nearly the 
fame. ‘The manners of the Indians, 
though diftinguifhed, from the time 
they became known to the people of 
the Weft, for mildnefs, feem, in a re- 
mote period, to have been, in a greater 
degree, fimilar to thofe of other na- 
tions. Several of their deities were 
fierce and awful in their nature, and 
were reprefented in their temples un- 
der the moft terrific forms. If we 
did not know the dominion of fuper- 
ftition over the human mind, we 
fhould hardly believe, that a ritual 
worfhip fuited to the character of 
fuch deities could have been eftablifi- 
ed among a gentle people. Every act 
of religion, performed in honour of 
fome of their gods, feems to have been 
prefcribed by fear. Mortifications 
and penances fo rigorous, fo painful, 
and fo long continued, that we read 
the accounts of them with aftonith- 
ment and horror, were multiplied. 
Repugnant as it is to the feelings of 
an Hindoo, to fhed the blood of any 
- creature that has life, many different 
animals, even the moft ufeful, the 
horfe and the cow, were offered up 
as victims upon the altars of fome of 
their gods; and what is ftill more 
itrange, the Pagodas of the Eaft were 
polluted with human facrifices, as 
well as the temples of the Weft. Bat 
religious inftitutions, and ceremonies 
of a lefs fevere kind, were more a- 
dapted to the genius of a people, 
formed, by the extreme fenfibility 
both of their mental and corporeal 
frame, to an immoderate love of 
pleafure. In no part of the earth was 
a conneétion between the gratification 
of fenfual defire and the rites of pub- 
lic religion, difplayed with more a- 
vowed indecency than in India. In 
every Pagoda there was a band of 
women fet apart for the fervice of the 
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idol honoured there, and devoted 
from their early years to a life of 
pleafure; for which the Brahmins 
prepared them by an education which 
added fo many elegant accomplifh- 
ments to their natural charms, that 
what they gained by their profligacy 
often brought no inconfiderable ac- 
ceffion to the revenue of the temple. 
In every funétion performed in the 
Pagodas, as well as in every public 
proceffion, it is the office of thefe 
women to dance before the idol, end 
to fing hymns in his praife ; and it 
is difficult to fay, whether they tref- 
pa{fs moft againit decency by the gef- 
tures they exhibit, or by the verfes 
which they recite. ‘The walls of the 
Pagoda are covered with paintings, in 
a ftile no lefs indelicate ; and in the 
innermoft recefs of the temple, for it 
would be profane to call it the fanc- 
tuary, is placed the Lingam, an em- 
blem of productive power tco grofs 
to be explained. 

IV. How abfurd foever the arti- 
cles of faith may be which fuperfti- 
tion has adopted, or how unhallowed 
the rites which it preferibes, the for- 
mer are received in every age and 
country with unhefitating aflent, by 
the great body of the people, and the 
latrer obferved with fcrupvlous ex- 
aétne{s. In our reafonings concern- 
ing religious opinions and practices 
which differ widely from our own, 
we are extremely apttoerr. Having 
been inftruGed ourfelves in the prin- 
ciples of a religion worthy in every 
refpeét of that divine wifgem by 
which they were dictated, we fre- 
quently exprefs wonder at the credu- 
lity of nations in embracing fyftems 
of belief which appear to us fo di- 
rectly repugnant to right reafon, and 
fometimes fufpeét that tenets fo wild 
and extravagant do not really gain 
credit with them. But experience 
may fatisfy us, that neither our won- 
der nor fufpicions are well founded. 
No article of the public religion was 
called 
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called in queftion by thofe people of 
ancient Europe with whofe hiftory 
we are bett acquainted, and no prac- 
tice which it enjoined appeared im- 
prepertothem. On the other hand, 
every opinion that tended to diminifh 
the reverence of men for the gods of 
their country, or to alienate them 
from their worfhip, excited among 
the Greeks and Romans, that indig- 
nant zeal which is natural to every 
people attached to their religion, by 
a firm perfuafion of its truth. The 
attachment of the Indians, both in 
ancient and modern times, to the te- 
nets and rites of their anceftors, has 
been, if poffible, ftill greater. Inno 
country, of which we have any ac- 
count, were precautions taken with 
fo much folicitude, to place the great 
body of the people beyond the reach 
of any temptation to doubt or difbe- 
lief. They not only were prevented, 

(as I have already cbierved the great 
bulk of mankind muft always be in 
every country) from entering intoany 
ipeculative inquiry, by the various 
occupations of active and laborious 
life, but any attempt to extend the 
iphere of their knowledge was ex- 
prelsly prohibited. If one of the 
Sooder caft, by far the moft numerous 
of the four into which the whole na- 
tion was divided, prefumed to read 
any portion of the facred books, in 
which all the fcience known in India 
is contained, he was feverely punith- 
ed; if he ventured to get it by heart, 
he was put todeath. To afpire after 
any higher degree-of knowledge than 
the Brahmins have been pleafed to 
teach, would be deemed not only 
prefumption, but impiety. Even the 
higher Catts copeanee entirely for 
infiruétion on the Brahmins, and 
could acquire no portion of f{cience 
bet what they deigned to communi- 
cate. By means of this, a devout 
yeverence was univerfally maintained 
tor thofe inflitutions which were con- 
fidered as facred; and, though the 


faith of the Hindoos has been often 
tried by fevere perfecutions, excited 
by the bigotry of their Mahomedan 
conquerors, no people ever adhered 
with greater fidelity to the tenets and 
rites of their anceftors. 

V. We may obferve, that when 
fcience and philofophy are diffufed 
through any country, the fyitem of 
fuperitition is fubjeéted to a fcrutiny 
from which it was formerly exempt, 
and opinions fpread which imper- 
ceptibly diminifh its influence over 
the minds of men. A free and full 
examination is alwavs favourable to 
truth, but fatal to error. What is 
received with implicit faith in ages 
of darknefs, will excite contemrt or 
indignation in an enlightened period. 
The hiftory of religion in Greece 
and Italy, the only countries of Eu- 
rope which, in ancient times, were 
diftinguifhed for their attainments in 
{ciefice, confirms: the truth of this 
obfervation. As foon as {cience made 
{uch progrefs in Greece as rendered 
men capable of difcerning the wif- 
dom, the forefight, and the goodnefs 
difplayed in creating, preferving and 
governing the world, they mult have 
perceived, that the characters of the 
divinities which were propofed as the 
objeéts of adoration in their temples, 
could not entitle them to be confider- 
ed as the prefiding powers in nature. 
A poet might addrefs Jupiter as the 
father of gods and men, who govern- 
ed both by eternal laws; but, toa 
philofopher, the fon of Saturn, the 
flory of whofe Jife isa feries of violent 
and licentious deeds, which would 
render any man odious cr detpicable, 
muft have appeared altogether un- 
worthy of that ftation. ‘The nature 
of the religious fervice celebrated ia 
their temples muit have been no lefs 
offenfive to an enlightened ‘mind, 
than the charaéter of the deities in 
honour of whom it was, performed. 
Inftead of inftitutions, tending to re- 
claim men from vice, to form or to 

ftrengthen 











ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to ele- 
vate the mind to a fenfe of its proper 
dignity, fuperitition either occupied 
its votaries in frivolous unmeaning 
ceremonies, or prefcribed rites,which 
operated, with fatal influence, in 
inflaming the pafhons and corrupting 
the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and 
caution, that men venture to attack 
the eftablifhed religion of their coun- 
try, or to impugn opinions which 
have been long held facred. At firft, 
fome philofophers endeavoured, by 
allegorical interpretations and refined 
comments, to explain the popular 
mythology, as if it had been a de- 
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{cription of the powers of nature, and 
of the various events and revolutions 
which take place in the fyftem of the 
material world, and endeavoured, by 
this expedient, to palliate many of 
its abfurdities. By degrees, bolder 
theories concerning religion were 
admitted into the {chools of fcience. 
Philofophers of enlarged views, fen- 
fible of the impiety of the popular 
fuperftition, formed ideas concerning 
the perfections of one Supreme Be- 
ing, the Creator and Ruler of the 
univerfe, as juft end rational as have 
ever been attained by the vnaflifled 
powers of the human mind, 


(To be continued. ) 
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ERHAPS amore abfurd opinion 

is not any where to be met with, 
than that which fome entertain Of the 
excellency of birth and fortune. 
Some, as if fuppofing that princes and 
jords poffefs natures different from 
the generality of mankind, and as if 
imagining wifdom and abilities to be 
hereditary, have confined offices of 
honour, truft and profit, in the adnii- 
niftration of which the greateft pru- 
dence, honeity and information are 
neceflary,to hereditary deicent,where 
frequently thefe qualities have been 
entirely wanting. Strange delirium ! 
that external fhow fhould be {ubfti- 
tuted in the room of real merit! 

To ignorance and fuperttition, ina 
great meafare, muft we have recourfe 
when we endeavour to affign the 
caufes of this extravagant, illiberal 
and ridiculous notion. Little and 
ignoble minds are eafily led afide by 
the dazzling fplendor of fenfible ob- 
fects. Thofe who are deflitute of 
mental ornaments, whether to reme- 
dy the defeét or from any other mo- 
tive, in general pay more attention to 
the ornaments of the body: but, if 
any refpedct be due tothe obfervations 
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of Mr. Addifon, who fays that none 
are deferving the appellation of gen- 
tlemen but thofe whofe minds are 
improved, the perfons are degenerat - 
ing into difgrace, who leave thofe 
more rational and noble characterif- 
tics for thefe lefs rational and more 
fordid endowments. External pa- 
rade may attract the furprife and ad - 
miration of the gazing multitude for 
a little feafon: but as gaiety and 
{plendor become familiar, they lofe 
that veneration which novelty may 
in partexcite. If to this idea be 

dded, that as people grow well in- 
formed and improve the nobler vir- 
tues of the foul, the decorations of 
the mind become infipid and trifling, 
it is very evident that the titles of his 
majefty, his excellency, moft puil- 
fant, moft omnipotent, &c. owe their 
origin to the weaknefs, pride and ig- 
norance of human nature. 

As liberty and {cience are becom- 
ing more diffufed among ali ranks 
and denoniinations of mankind, may 
we not indulge ourfelves with the 
pleafing expediation, that the time is 
faft approaching when men will lock 
with derifion upon tides unbecoming 
the 
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the dignity of children to contend 
for, and affume the more honourable 
title of men and equal republicans? 
—As Mr. Paine obferves, ir is very 
ridiculous to fee the various orders of 
nobility talk of their blue ribbon 
with the vanity of girls, and of their 
red garter® with the fimplicity of 
children. But fuch trifles as thefe 
have been the channels to injuftice 
and de{potifm. 

Sesailinnt is allowed by divines to 


be a virtue which juftly ftands- am ong 


the firit figns of truly gracious affec- 
tions. But let me afk, have flattery 
or titles any tendency to produce and 
cherifh this virtze? ‘The vanity of 
coquettes and coxcombs, who in flat- 
tery place theirchief delight, exhibits 
full proof of the contrary. Can titles 
be juftly faid to proceed from any 
better fource than vanity and aifecta- 
tion? I prefume not. Let them then 
be difcarded. 

The mot erecbaricns charaQers 
which adorn the annals of hiftory, 
have been perfons poffefled of the 


moft unaffected manners and undif- 
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guifed fimplicity of condu&. Le; 
me not here pafs over the noble con. 
duct of Canute the great. He was 
at a certain time furrounded by a 
croud of courtiers, who relounded his 
piety and valour, and even affected 
to think that his power would admic 
of no controul, and that all things 
would be obedient to his command. 
Tn this fituation, fenfible of their a. 
dulation, and defiroys of reproving 
them, he is faid to have ordered his 
chair to be fet on the fea-fhore dur- 
ing the rifing of the tide, and to have 
ordered the fea to retire——* Thou art 
under my doininion,’ cried ‘he, ¢ the 
Jand upon which I fit is mine; [ 
charge thee therefore to approach no 
farther, nor dare to wet the feet of 
thy fovereign.’ He pretended to wait 
fo.ne time for fubmiffion, till the 
waves began to furround him—then 
turning to the courtiers, he repri- 
manded them for the worhhip paid to 
him, and obferved, that the titles of 
lord and mafter belonged only to him 
who made the heavens, the earth, 
and the fea. W. 


* The order of the garter is faid to Lave originated in the following man- 


ner :—In the reign of Edward ll. the Countefs of Sal; ifoury happening to drop 
her garter at a bail, the Hing took it up and prefented it to her with thefe 


words, © Eoni fait gust mal y panfe, ? evil be to him that evil thinks. 


The 


fimplicity of the cauje argues the fimplicity of the effed. 





Natural Hiftory of the Bonon-Uras, o7 
By Mr. N.P. Forrscu. 

I muft acknowledge ihat I long 

doubted the exiftence of this tree, 

until a itri€ter enquiry convinced me 


tive tree is called, 

language, 

Douon- U Pas, and “i been deicrib- 
ed by naturalifts. But their accounts 
been fo tin€tured with the mar- 
velious, that the whole narration has 
I cen fap; ofed to bean j ingenious fiic- 
(lon by the generality of readers. 
t furpri- 

ion when the circumiances which 


have 
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r Poifon-Tree of the [laud of Java. 


of my error. I fhall now only re- 
late fimple, unadorned facts, of which 
I have been an eye-witnels. My 
readers may depend upon the fidelity 
of this account. In the year 17745 
I was flationed at Batavia, as a fur- 
ceon inthe fervice of the Dutch Eafi- 
India Company. During my refi- 
dence there I received fevera) differ- 

en! 











ent accounts of the Bohon-Upas, and 
the violent effects of its poilon. 
‘They all then feemed incredible to 
me, but raifed my curiofity in fo 
high a degree, that I refolved to in- 
veftigate this matter thoroughly, and 
70 truft only to my orn obferwations. 
In confequence of this refolution, I 
applied to the Governor-General, 
Mr. Petrus Albertus van der Parra, 
for a pafs totravel through the coun- 
try. My requeft was granted, and 
having procured every information, 
I fetout on my expedition. I had 
procured a recommendation from an 
old Malayan prieft to another priett, 


who lives on the neareft inhabitabdle . 


fpot to the tree, which is about fif- 
teen or fixteen miles diftant. ‘The 
letter proved of great fervice to me 
in my undertaking, as that prieft is 
appointed by the limperor to refide 
there, in order to prepare for eterni- 
ty the foulsof thofe who for differ- 
ent crimes are fentenced to approach 
the tree, and to procure the poifon. 

The Bohon-Upas is fituated in the 
ifland of Java, about twenty-feven 
leagues from Batavia, fourteen from 
Soura Charta, the feat of the Em- 
peror, and between eighteen and 
twenty leagues from Tinkjoe, the 
prefent refidence of the Sultan of 
Java. It is furrounded on all fides 
by a circle of high hills and moun- 
tains, and the country round it, to 
the diftance of ten or twelve miles 
from the tree, is entirely barren. 
Not atree, not a fhrub, nor even the 
leaft plant or grafs ts to be feen. I 
have made the tour ail round this 
dangerous fpot, at about eighteen 
miles diftant from the center, and I 
found the afpeét of the country on 
all fides equally dreary. The eafieft 
afcent of the hills, is from that part 
where the old ecclefiattic dwe!ls. 
From his houfe the criminals are fent 
for the poifon, into which the points 
of all warlike inftrements are dipped. 
It is of high value, and produces a 
confiderable revenue to the Emperor. 
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Account of the Manner in which the 
Poifon is procured. 

The poifon which is procured from 
this tree, is a gum that iffues out be- 
tween the bark and the tree itfelf, 
like the camphor. Malefaétors, who 
for their crimes ere fentenced to die, 
are the only perions who fetch the 
poifon; and this is the only chance 
they have of faving their lives. After 
fentence is pronounced upon them by 
the judge, they are afked in court, 
whether they will die by the hands 
of the executioner, or whether they 
will go to the Upas-tree for a box of 
poifon? They commonly prefer the 
latter propofal, as there is not only 
fome chance of preferving their lives, 
but alfo a certainty, in cale of their 
fafe return, that a provifion will be 
made for them in fature by the Em-» 
peror. They are alfo permitted to 
afk a favour from the Emperor,which 
is generally of a trifling nature, and 
commonly granted. They are then 
provided with a filver or tortoife-fhell 
box, in which they are to put the 
poifonous gum, and are properly in- 
{truéted how to proceed while they 
are upon their dangerous expedition. 
Among other particulars, they are 
always told to attend to the direction 
of the winds; as they are to go to- 
wards the tree before the wind, fo 
that the effluvia from the tree are al- 
ways blown from them. They are 
told, likewife, to travel with the ut- 
moft difpatch, as that is the oaly me- 
thod of infuring afafe return. They 
are afterwards fent to the houfe of the 
old prieft, to which place they are 
commonly attended by their friends 
and relations. Here they generally 
remain fome days, in expeciation of 
a favourable breeze. During that 
time, the ecclefialtic prepares them 
for their future fate by prayers and 
admonitions. 

When the hour of their departure 
arrives, the prieft puts them oa a loag 
leather cap with two glaffes before 

their 
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their eyes, which comes down as far 
as their breast, and alfo provides them 
with a pair of leather gloves. They 
are then conducted by the prieft, and 
their friends and relations, about two 
miles on their journey. Here the 
prieft repeats his inftraétions, and 
tells them where they are to look for 
the tree. He fhews them a hill, 
which they are told to afcend; and 
that on the other fide they will find 
a rivulet, which they are to follow, 
and which will conduét them direlly 
tothe Upas. They now take leave 
of each other, and amidft prayers for 
their fuccefs, the delinquents haften 
away. 

The worthy old ecclefiaftic has af- 
fured me, that during his refidence 
there, for upwards of thirty years, he 
had difmiffed above feven hundred 
criminals in the manrer which I have 
deferibed, and that fcarcely two out 
of twenty have returned. He thewed 
me a catalogue of all the unhappy 
fafferers, with the date of their de- 
parture from his houfe annexed, and 
a lilt of the offences for which they 
had been condemned; to which was 
added a lift of thofe who had return- 
ed in fafety. J afterwards faw. ano- 
ther lift of thefe culprits, at the gaol- 
keeper’s, at Soura Charta, and found 
that they perfectly correfponded with 
each other, and with the different 
informations which I afterwards ob- 
tained. 

I was prefent at fome of thefe me- 
lancholy ceremonies, and defired dif- 
ferent delinquents to bring with them 
fome pieces of the wood, or a {mall 
branch, or fome leaves of this won- 
derful tree. I have alfo given them 
filk cords, defiring them to meafure 
its thicknefs. J never could procure 
more than two dry leaves, that were 
picked up by one of them on his re- 
turn; and al] [could learn from him 
concerning the tree itielf, was, that 
it ftood on the border of a rivulet, as 
deferibed by the old pricft, that it 
was of a middling fize, that five or 
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fix young trees of the fame kind ftood 
clote by it; but that no other fhrub 
or plant could be feen near it; and 
that the ground was of a brownifh 
fand, full of ftones, almoft impractic- 
able for travelling, and covered with 
dead bodies. After many converfa- 
tions with the old Malayan prieft, I 
queftioned him about the firft difco- 
very, and afked his opinion of this 
dangerous tree, upon which he gave 
me the following anfwer in his own 
language :— 

‘ Weare told in our New Alcoran, 
that, above an hundred years ago, the 
country around the tree was inhabit- 
ed by a people ftrongly addiéted to 
the fins ot Sodom and Gomorrha. 
When the great prophet Mahomet 
determined not to fuffer them to lead 
fuch deteltable lives any longer, he 
applied toGod to punifh them ; upon 
which God caufed this tree to grow 
out of the earth, which deftroyed 
them all, and rendered the country 
for ever uninhabitable.’ 

Such was the Malayan’s opinion. 
I fhall not attempt a comment, but 
mult obferve, that all the Malayans 
confider this tree as an holy inftru- 
ment of the great prophet to punifh 
the fins of mankind; and, therefore, 
to die of the poiion of the Upas is 
generally confidered among them as 
an honourabledeath. For that rea- 
fon I alfo obferved, that the delin- 
quents who were going to the tree, 
were generally dreiied in their beft 
apparel. 

This, however, is certain, though 
it may appear incredible, that from 
fifteen to eighteen miles round this 
tree, not only no human creature can 
exiit, but that in that {pace of ground 
no living animal of any kind has ever 
been difcovered. I have alfo been 
aflured by feveral perfons of veracity, 
that there are no fifh in the waters, 
nor has any rat, mouie, or any other 
vermin been {een there ; and when 


any birds fly fo near this tree, that 
the 











the effiuvia reaches them, they fall a 
facrifice to the effects of the potfon. 
This circumftance has been afcer- 
tained by different delinquents, who, 
in their return, have feen the birds 
drop down, and have picked them up 
dead, and brought them to the old 
ecclefiattic. 

I will here mention an inftance 
which proves this a fact beyond all 
doubt, and which happened during 
my ftay at Java. 

In the year 1755 a rebellion broke 
out among the fubjeéts of the Maf- 
fay, a fovereign prince, whofe dignity 
is nearly equal to that of theEmperor. 
They refuted to pay a duty impofed 
upon them by their fovereign, whom 
they openly oppofed. ‘The Maflay 
fent a bo dy of a thoufand troops to 
difperfe the rebels, and to drive them 
with their families out of his domi- 
nions. Thus four hundred families, 
confilting of above fixteen hundred 
fouls, were obliged to leave their na- 
tive country. Neither the Emperor 
nor the Sultan would give them pro- 
tection, not only becaufe they were 
rebels, but allo through fear of dif- 
pleafing their neighbour the Maflay. 
In this dittrefsful fituation they had 
no other refource than to repair to 
the uncultivated parts round theUpas, 
and requelted permiffion of the Em- 
peror to fetthe there. Their requeft 
was granted, on condition of their 
fixing ‘their abode not more than 
twelve or fourteen miles from the 
tree, in order not to deprive the in- 
habitants already fettled there at a 
greater diftance of their cultivated 
lands. With this they were obliged 
‘to comply: but the confequence 
was, that in lels than two months 
their number was reduced to about 
three hundred. The chiefs of thole 
who remained returned to the Maf- 
fay, informed him of their lofles, and 
intreated his pardon, which induced 
him to receive them again as his fub- 
jects, thinking them {fufficiently pu- 
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nifhed for their mifeondu&. I have 
feen and converfed with feveral of 
thofe who furvived, foun after their 
return. . They ali had the appearance 
of perfons tainted with an infedtious 
diforder ; they looked pale and weak; 
and from the account which they 
gave of the lofs of. thetr comrades, 
of the fymptoms and circumitances 
which attended their diflolution, fuch 
as convulfions, and other figns of a 
violent death, I was fully convinced 
that they fel! victims to the poifon. 

This violent effect of the poifon, 
at fo great a diftance from the tree, 
certainly appears furprifing, and al- 
mott incredibie, efpecially “when we 
confider that it is poflible for delin- 
quents who approach the tree to re- 
turn alive. My wonder, however, 
ina great meafure ceafed, after I had 
made the following obfervations. 

I have faid before, that malefa€tors 
are inftrucéted to go to the tree with 
the wind, and to return againft the 
wind. When the wind continues to 
blow from the fame quarter while the 
delinquent travels thirty or fix and 
thirty miles, if he be of a good con. 
ftitution he certainly furvives. But 
what proves the molt deftructive is, 
that there is no dependence on the 
wind in that part of the world for 
any length of time. ‘There are no 


regular land winds ; and the fea wind; 


is not perceived there at ail, the fitua- 
tion of the tree being at too great a 
diftance, and furrounded by high 
mountains and uncultivated forefts. 
Befides, the wind there never blows 
a trefh regular gale, but is commonly 
merely a current of light, foft breezes, 
which pafs through the different o- 
penings of the adjoining mountains. 
It is alfo frequently dificult to deter- 
mine from what part of the globe the 
wind really comes, as it 1s Civided 
by various obitruétions in its paffage, 
which eafily change the direction of 
the wind, and often totally deflroy 
its effects. 

D J, therefore, 
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I, therefore, impute the diftant ef- 
fects of the poifon, in a great mea- 
fure to the conftant gentle winds in 
thofe parts, which have not power 
enough to difperfe the poifonous par- 
ticles. If high winds were more 
frequent and durable there, they 
would certainly weaken very much, 
and even deftroy the obnoxious et- 
flavia of the potion; but without 
them, the air remains infected and 
pregnant with thefe poifonouss va- 
pours. 

I am the more convinced of this, 
as the worthy ecclefiaftic affured me 
that a dead calm is always attended 
with the g 
a continual perfpiration iffuing from 
the tree, which is feen to rife and 
fpread in the air, like the putrid fream 
of a marfhy cavern. 


Experiments made with the Gum of 


the Upa:s-Tree. 


In the year 1776, in the month 
of February, I was prefent at the 
execution of 13 of the Emperor’s 
Concubines, at Soura Charta, who 
were conviéted of infidelity to the 
Emperor’s bed. It was in the fore- 
noon, about eleven o'clock, when the 
fair criminals were led into an open 
{pace within the walls of the Emper- 
or’s palace. There the Judge paffed 
fe ntence upon tors by which they 
were doomed to foffer death by a lan- 
cet poifoned with Upas. After this, 
the Alcoran was prefented to them; 
and they were, according to the law 
of thetr ereat prophet Mahomet, to 
acknowle dge and to affirm by oath, 
that the charges brought again ftthem, 
together wit h the fentence and their 

sunifhment, were fair and equitable. 
This they did, by laying their right 
iand upon the Alcoran, their left 
.and-upon their breaft, and their 
eyes lifted towards heaven ; the Judge 
the Alcoran to their | 
and they kiffed ir. 

Thefe ceremonies over, the execu- 


1 
i 
1 
i 


then held lips, 


greateft danger, as there is’ 
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tioner proceeded on his bufinefs in 
the following manner :—Thirteen 
polts, each about five feet high, had 
cc previoufly erected. To thefe 

e delinquents were faftened, and 
a. breaits ftripped naked. In this 
fituation they remained a fhort time 
in continual prayers, attended by fe- 
veral priefts, until a fignal was given 
by the Judge to the executioner ; on 
which the latter produced an initru- 
ment, much like the fpring lancet 
ufed by. farriers for bleeding horfes. 
With this inftrument (it being poi- 
foned with the gum of the Upas) the 
unhappy wretches were lanced in the 
middle of their breafts, and the ope- 
ration was performed upen them all 
in lefs than two minutes. 

My aftonifhment was raifed to the 
higheft degree, when I beheld the 
fudden effeéts of that poifon, for in 
about five minutes after they were 
Janced, they were taken with a fre- 
mor, attended with a fub/ultu: tenti- 
num, after which they died in the 
greateft agonies, crying out to God 
and Mahomet for mercy. In fixteen 
minutes by my watch, which I held 
in my hand, all the criminals were 
no more. Some hours after their 
death I obferved their bodies full of 
livid {pots, much like thofe of the 
Petechiea, their faces fwelled, their 
colour changed to a kind of blue, 
their eyes looked yellow, &c. &c. 

About a fortnight after this, I had 
an opportunity of feeing fuch another 
execution at Samarang. Seven Ma- 
layans were executed there with the 
iame initrument, and in the fame 
mayer | and I found the operation 
ot the poifon, and the {pots in their 
bodies, exaétly the fame. 

Thee circumftances made me de- 
firous to try an experiment wit th fome 
ansenen, in order to be convinced of 
the real effects of this poifon; and 
as I had then two young puppies, 
thought them the fitt ett objeéts for 

my purpofe. Iaccordingly ype 
with 











great difficulty fome grains of 


with 
Upas. I diffolved half a grain of that 
gum in a {mall quantity of arrack, 


and dipped a lancet into it. With 
this poifoned inftrament I made an 
incifion in the lower mufcular part 
of the belly of one of the puppies. 
Three minutes after it received the 
wound the animal began to cry out 
moit piteoufly, and ran as faft as pof- 
fible from one corner of the room to 
the other. So it continued during fix 
minutes, when all its ftrength being 
exhaufted, it fell upon the ground, 
was taken with convulfions, and died 
in the eleventh minute. I repeated 
this experiment with two other pup- 
pies, with a cat, and a fowl, and 
found the operation of the poifon in 
all of them the fame: none of thefe 
animals furvived above thirteen mi- 
nutes. 

I thought it neceflary to try alfo the 
effect of the poifon given inwardly, 
which I did in the following manner: 
I diffolved a quarter of a grain of the 
gum in half an ounce of arrack, and 
made a dog of {even months old drink 
it. In feven minutes a reaching en- 
fued, and J obferved at the fame time 
that the animal was delirious, as it 
run up and down the room, fell on 
the ground, and tumbled about ; then 
it rofe again, cried out very loud, and 
in about half an hour after was feized 
with convullions, and died. I open- 
ed the body, and found the ftomach 

‘ery much inflamed, as the inteitines 
whe in fome parts, but not fo mach 
as the ftomach. Thare was a imal 
quantity of coagulated blood im the 
ftomach, but I could difcover no ort- 
fice from which it could have iffued, 
and therefore fuppofed it to have 
been iqueeze d out of the lungs, by 
the animal’s itraining while it was 
vomiting. 

From thefe experiments I have 
heen convinced, that the gum of the 
Upas is the moft dangerow sand mott 
violent of ail vegetable poifons ; and 
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I am apt to believe, that it greatly 
contributes to the unhealthine!s of 
that ifland. Nor is this the only evil 
attending it: hundreds of the natives 
of Java, as well as Europeans, are 
yearly deftroyed and treacheronily 
murdered by that poifon, cither in- 
cernally or externally. Every man 
of quality or fafhion has his dagger 
or other arms poifoned with it ; “and 
in times of war the Sidareas poifon 
the {prings and other waters with it: 
by this treacherous practice theDutch 
fuffered greatly during the laft war, 
as it occafioned the Jofs of half their 
army. For this reafon, they have 
ever fince kept fifh in the iprings of 
which they drink the water; and 
fentinels are placed near them, who 
in{fpeét the waters every hour, to fee 
whether the fifh arealive. If they 
march with an army or body of troops 
into an enemy’s country, they always 
carry live fifh with them, which they 
throw into the water iome hours be- 
fore they venture to drink it, by 
which means they have been able to 
prevent their total deftrudtion. 

This account, I flatter my felf, will 
aaa the curiofity of my readers, 
and the few faéts which I have related 
will be confidered as a certain proof 
of the exiitence of this pernicious 
tree, and its penetrating effects. 

If it be atked why we have not yet 
any more fatisfattory accounts of this 
tree, I canonly antwer, that the ob- 
ject of moft travellers to that part of 
the world confitts more in commer- 
cial purfuits than in the flady of 
Natural Hiftory and the advance- 
mentof Sciences. Befides, Java 1S 
fo univerfally reputed an unhealthy 

ifland, that rich travellers feldom 
make any long ftay in it, and others 
want money, and generally are too 
ignorant of the language to travel, i 

order to make enquiries. In lature, 
thofe who vifit this ifland will pro- 
bably now be induced to make it an 
object of their refearches, and will 
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furnifh us with a faller de -{cription 
of this tree. 

I will therefore only add, that 
there exifts alto a fort of Cajoe-Upas 
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on the coaft of Macaffar, the poifon 
of which operates nearly in the fame 
manner, but is not half fo violent 
and malignant as that of Java. 
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HE two preceding numbers 

prefented a few oblervations 
on the happy influence of education, 
chiefly with regard to national! cha- 
racter and happinefs. We fhall now 
confider it in a more confined view, 
as it relpeéts private life and domeitic 
felicity. In the former cafe, it ap- 
pears in its moft important light ; in 
the latter, it fhews its more amiable 
und endearing effects. In the one, 
it is like a {pacious river, which rol!s 
with dignity and utility through a 
whole continent; in the other, 
refembies a gentle ftream, which, 
inurmuring through an orchard, or a 
garden, contributes to beauty and 
fertility. 

A very elegant writer compare 
the human mind in its natural ftate, 
to marbie in the quarry, which, tho’ 
it be of the molt siiailioes quality ; 
fhews none of ¢ beauties, until the 
hand of the polifher has removed the 
rubbifh, and dif i to the beft 
advantage every cloud, vein, and or- 
nament ‘which variegates its furface, 
and renders it highly ufeful and ele- 
gant in civilized Jife. In the fam 
manner does education operate upon 
the mind. Ic calls forth thofe fhining 
qualities which would otherwile lie 
forever dormant. It improves, cx- 
pands, and exalts the foui; gives 
energy tothe latent feeds of genius ; 
and wiinvitgg into action every amia- 
ble faculty. Jr teaches her to exert 
her powers in the inveftigation ‘of 
truth, lays before her the excellen- 
cles of virtue, and charms her with 
2 dilplay vy of the beauties of wifdom 
and the fublime fcenes of nature. 


The mind when moft tender, is 
fufceptible of the deepett impreflions. 
Hence, youth is the fitteit feafon for 
inftruétion. 'The habits of our whole 
lives, then, for the molt part, receive 
their tone ; and the boy exhibits, as 
it were in miniature, the future cha- - 
racter of the man. 


“© Fufl as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclin da.” 

If children are fuffered to grow 
up like a wild plant, without the 
cultivation of their rational faculties, 
‘hey will moft probably, in youth, 
beceme the votaries of pleafure ; be 
ulelefs and deipifed in the vigor of 
manhood ; and draw out their old 
age amid all the woes incident to a 
lite of ignorance and vice. 

Even genius, if left entirely to it- 
felf, will generally be poftefled of 
very few valuable qualities; and tho’ 
by native energy, its luftre may fome- 
times break forth, like lightning from 
a cloud, it 1s apt to prove rather a 
curfe hen a blefling to fociety. But, 
nurture it by the careful hand of 
education—let difcipiine check its 
irregular fallies, and the fun of {ci- 
ence fhine ful] upon it, and you will 
jcon perceive excellence, almoft di- 
vine. All the rational powers and 
amiable faculties of the foul are dif- 

played to the view of admiration and 
the approbation of virtue. 

Wor is education ineffeétive when 
it is beftowed upon thofe minds 

which are Jefs favoured of nature. 
R efolute and indefatigable labour has 
rendered fertile and luxuriant the 
mot barren {icil. Harvefts have 

flourihhed, 











flourifhed, and flowers diffufed their 
fragrance in many places which ap- 
peared to be devoted to eternal bar- 
rennefs. And may not the fentiment 
be hazarded, that knowledge feems 
mort important, and affords a higher 
degree of pleafure, when the acqui- 
fition of it has been attended with 
confiderable difficulty? The mind 
is proud of her ftrength, and enter- 
tains a nobler opinion of her powers, 
when fhe conquers what at firit feem- 
ed invincible. With increafing fa- 
tisfa€tion fhe frequently reviews thofe 
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{cenes of her paft exiftence, when fhe 
was obliged to exert all her flrength, 
and to {truggle with new and unfore- 
feen obftacles. So a gencral, after 
returning victorious from the field of 
battle, revolves in his mind thofe 
particular fcenes of the engagement, 
when impending danger fummoned 
all his abilities and heroifm into ac- 
tion; while at the retrofpeét he ap- 
plauds his valor, and kindles into a 
warmer glow of martial ardor. 


May 17, 1792. L. 








Account of a Tour made in Persia in the Year 1787, with Reriec- 
TIONS on the Manners of theEast. By M. pe Beaucuamp, Vicar- 
General of Babylon, and Corre/ponding Member of the French Academy of 


Sciences. 


VER fince the year 1781, that 

I have been at Bagdad, I have 
entertained a defire of doing fome- 
thing towards a knowledge of the 
geography of Perfia; and to this I 
have alfo been incited by the letters 
of M.dela Lande. On the 6th of 
April, 1787, I fet off with a defign 
to carry this project into execution. 
Hitherto Perfia has ever been regard - 
ed as one of the firft empires of the 
aft, from its antiquity and the mag- 
nificence of its Sovereigns; and, 
notwathitanding the many accounts 
of it given by various travellers, the 
public always receive frefh ones with 
avidity: this is a confequence of 
that ancient efteem in which the 
Perfians have been held by the inha- 
bitants of Europe. Were Perfia the 
fame at prefent as it wasin the time 
of the Sophis, or even in that of Na- 
dir-Shah (Thomas Kouli Kan), I 
do not think I could give a better 
account than that of Chardin, the 
moft judicious and learned travel- 
ler that ever vifited that country. 
Though very few remains of the 
fumptuous edifices he mentions are 
now in exiftence, yet we may judge 
that his deferiptions are not exagge- 


rated. With refpeét to character, the 
Perfians are even at this day, amidit 
the revolutions with which the em- 
pire is torn, the fame as they were 
at the time of Chardin. ‘The work 
of that Author is become fcarce, and 
I think it would be rendering a fer- 
vice to the public to give a new edi- 
tion of it, making it lefs voluminous 
by omitting many repetitions and 
epifodes foreign to the fubjeét, and 
corre€ting the geographical part, in 
which Chardin was neceflarily led 
into miltakes by taking the longitudes 
and latitudes from Perfian manu- 
fcripts. The tafk would require an 
editor acquainted with the Arabic, 
and con{fcquently capable of rectify. 
ing terms regarding religion and the 
fciences. Chardin confeffes that he 
had learnt only the Turkifh and Per- 
fian ; and that was a great deal. 

I left Bagdad in company with a 
numerous caravan. It took us fix 
days to arrive at the firft mountains 
which terminate the Defert on that 
fide, and feparate Perfia from the 
territories of the Grand Seignior. I 
call it thie Defert, becaule itis a flat 
eountry; but the parts watered by 
the Delta are extremely fertile. This 
river, 
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river, Which rifes in Perfia, and runs 
into the Tigris below Bagdad, has 
the advantage of being ievel with the 
foil: trenches are cut from it, which 
conduct the water to the lands that 
are cultivated, and into the gardens 
of eighty-two villages feated on its 
banks. ‘Thefe villages fupply with 
corn, in part at leait, the city of Bag- 
dad, which is unable to furnifh itfelf 
with fubfiftence, though fituated on 
a large river: for this river is at fuch 
a depth from the furrounding land, 
that it is almoft ufelefs, and the 
neighbouring gardens cannot be fup- 
plied from it but at a great expence, 
the water being drawn up in leathern 
buckets by oxen employed for that 
purpofe from morning till night. 
The mountains which announce 
the entrance of Perfia are lofty, and 
form a chain that muft be crofled. 
In afcending the one called Gebel- 
‘Tak we foun‘ no fimall difficulty. 
‘The path is narrow, on a flippery 
rock, and bordered with precipices. 
The mule that carried my aftrono- 
mical inftruments, confifting chiefly 
of a half-fecond pendulum, a tele- 


—{fope,-and-a-finall quadrant, flum- 


bled, and would have fallen to the 
bottom, had not a muleteer been at 
hand, who caught him by the tail, 
and held him till afiiitance came up. 
After thirteen days march we arrived 
at Kermountfhah, a fmall Perfian 
town, near which is an ancient mo- 
hument mentioned in many accounts 
of travels, bur defcribed nowhere 
that I know of: Chardin {peaks of 
it in hisninth volume, but curforily 
and without having feen it. 

This monument is fituated at the 
foot of a lofty mountain, from which 
In the {pring iffues a confiderable 
ftream of limpid water, falling in 
cafeades and irrigating a beautiful 
plain. ‘The place is called by the 
inhabitants Tak-Ruftam; a name 
famous in Perfia, and which Chardin 
fays is the fame with Hercules. 


Others fay itis Ferabat, another ce- 
lebrated name of a Perfian king. We 
fee here, cut in the native rock, two 
halls refembling porticoes, one of 
which is nearly as big again as the 
other. ‘The largeft may be twenty- 
five or thirty feet {quare. At the 
bottom of this hall are four figures, 
The moft confiderable, which is level 
with the pavement, is a coloffal 
equeftrian ftatue, holding a lance in 
one hand and a buckler in the other, 
It is in three-quarter relief, the fhoul- 
der only of the horfe and of the rider 
touching the rock. ‘The warrior inas 
a coat of mail, and his head is covered 
like that of ovr ancient knights. A- 
bove is a kind of cornice, over which 
are three other figures in bas-relief, 
and of a lefs coloflal fize. The mid- 
dle one probably reprefents a fove- 
reign; it is offering a cup to theone 
on the left, which, from its modeft 
pofture, has the air of being the mi- 
nifter. From the cup water appears 
ifluing. ‘The figure on the right re- 
prefents a woman pouring out water. 
Jn my opinion, they allude to the 
neighbouring fountains, which iffue 
from this delightful place. ‘The fi- 
gures may be about eight feet high. 
‘The workmanfhip is rude. On one 
fide of the hall are a great number 
of wild boars, purfued by huntfmen 
mounted on elephants. ‘Tiefe {mall 
figures in bas-relief are pretty wel 
executed. The boars feem throwing 
themfelves from a rock into the fea. 
On the water are four boats, in two 
of which are hunters drawing bows ; 
in the other two are fix muficians 
playing on inftroments with ten 
{trings. On the other fide of the hall 
are itags or deer purfued by horfe- 
men riding full foeed. ‘There are 
alfo camels and elephants ; and inthe 
middle is a perfon over whofe head 
flaves are holding a parafol. On 
each fide of him are muficians. ‘The 
{maller cavern has only two figures 
of the natural fize, and fituated at the 
farther 












farther end. Near them are two in- 
fcriptions in writing unknown,which 
I copied, in order to communicate 
them to Ab. Barthelemy. 

From Kermounfhah till we arrived 
within three days journey of I{pahan, 
our road lay through fine vallies a- 
bounding with excellent pafturage ; 
but they afforded little variety, and 
I found none of thofe pitturefque 
views fo common in France. Afingle 
rivulet fearce perceptible watered the 
plain; arid mountains and the fum- 
mits of rocks projecting like the {col- 
loped border of a garment, terminated 
the view; but not a fingle tree was 
tobe feen. Such is Perfia in gene- 
ral. The relations of ancient tra- 

ellers are much exaggerated ; and 
even Chardin was a little prejudiced 
in favour of the beauty of Perfia, 
and of its climate. ‘he queltion, 
however, may be decided in few 
words, which no medern traveller 
will conteft: a country deftitute of 
wood and waiter cannot be beautiful. 

Ata place called Saunah, two days 
journey from Kermounfhah, I met 
with fome trouble. Chriftians paf- 
fing this place pay atax: this is a 
trifle, indeed, when Perfia is under 
the dominion of a proper fovereign ; 
but when I was there, every lord of 
avillage being. matter, the tax was 
arbitrary. From the Khan of this 
village I experienced great moletta- 
tion: he made me open my trunks 
by force, took the box which held 
my papers and money, and would 
have broken it open had I not been 
protected by a Turk of Bagdad, who 
knew me, and, coming to my aiflift- 
ance, took it from him, loading him 
with all the abufe a /uani or ortho- 
dox Muffelman could beftow ona 
chia or proteftant one. I mutt ob- 
ferve on this occafion, that chriftians 
receive much more moleltation when 
travelling in Perfia than in Turkey. 
Every change of province expoles 
them to troubles from the arbitrary 
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tax impofed on them by the commif- 
faries of the governors. In the Grand 
Seignior’s dominions, on the contra- 
ry, they travel without hindrance. 
When they have paid the annual tri- 
bute, for which they have a receipt, 
they may go where they pleafe, oa 
producing that paiiport. Europeans, 
in right of treaties with the Porte, 
pay nothing. It is fuflicient for thein 
to fhow themfelves to be fo. 

The towns we paffed from Ker- 
mounfhah till we arrived at Hama- 
dan were in ruins. ‘The lait men- 
tioned city is at the foot of a chain 
of mountains called Alouend, which 
Chardin fays is a branch of Mount 
Caucafus. I was aftonifhed to fee 
thefe mountains, in the latitude of 
34°, covered with {now towards the 
end of May ; particularly as they ap- 
peared to me far leis lofty than the 
golden mouniains of Auvergne. On 
mountains {till lefs high, towards lat. 


36°, I faw fnow in the month of 


July. Hence I conclude, that Perfia 
is an clevated country. Iipahan, 
though fituated in a valley, retains 
for three months the fnow, which 
falls there in great abundance. 
From Hamadan to Ifpahan we 
paffed fome good land, but none of 
it is cultivated, except in the netgh- 
bournood of the villages, which are 
very few innumber. Chardin fays 
(vol. iv. p.g.), that not a twelith 
part of Perfia is inhabited; at pre- 
fent it is much worie, for I can af- 
firm that one.thirtieth is not inhabit- 
ed in the northern parts which I tra- 
verfed. ‘The province of Hamadan, 
which is in Irak-Agemi, appeared 
to me better cultivated than the reft. 
As we were pafling the defiles of 
the mountains, we were alittle alarm- 
ed by the appearance of fome horfe- 
men: we had perceived them in the 
evening. ‘The chief of the caravan 
was for fetting off inftantly ; but they 
who had moft at ftake refufed, faying, 
‘ that it was too dangerous to pais the 
mountains 
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mountains by night.’ In doubtful 
cafes the Perfians have recourfe to 
divination, which is done in various 
Were, Commonly they apply to fome 
Mollah, who opens the Koran at a 
venture, and reads the firft verfe, 
which he adapts to the circumitance. 
The mountains which we pafled are, 
as it were, the roots of Mount Alou- 
end. The ftone is blackifh, and fe- 
parates intothin leaves like flate. We 
found on them a kind of thiftle, the 
italk of which is two feet high; it 
has-a flavour fomewhat like that of 
celery, with a flight acidity, and is 
eaten by the natives. 
The 27th of May weencamped in 
a charming valley, furrounded with 
mountains {o little elevated, that it 
required but a quarter of an hour to 
gain the fummit. ‘The cold was fo 
fharp at funrife, that the children of 
our caravan‘tried with it, and the 
water in our drinking veffels, which 
were of leather, was frozen; whillt 
at Bagdad the heat was fo great, that 
the iahabitants had for fome time 
flept on their terraces. 


I was {till 


more furprifed at Cafbin, to fee {now 


there the 8th of July. 

Chardin fays (vol. iv. p. 10.), that 
the higheit mountains in the univerfe 
are in Perfia. Mount Taurus, adds 
he, which traverles the whole king- 
dom, has points of which the fum- 
mits are not feen on account of their 
~jImmenfe height. This afiertion of 
hardio appears to me fomewhat 

bold. Icould not eafily believe that 
there exiited mountains as high as 
thofe of Chimberaco in Peru. 1 know 
there are very lofty ones in Armenia, 
to the fouth and welt of the Cafpian 
Sea, in the country of the Agouans ; 
but I am furprifed to hear Chardin 
fay, that ¢ the higheft places in thefe 
mountains are Mount Ararat in Up- 
per Armenia, the chain of mountains 
which feparates Media from Hyrca- 
rn ‘a, that which is between Hyrcania 
and the country of the Parthians, and 
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particularly Mount 4mavend, (I fap. 
pole he means d/ouend), the moun- 


‘tains which feparate Chaldea from 


Arabia, and thofe which are between 
Perfia and Caramania.’ I have crof- 
fed part of thefe mountains, which I 
did not find exceflively high, though 
covered with fnow. From this I in- 
ferred only, that the country of Per- 
fia was elevated. Chardin has ob- 
jerved, that there is neither river nor 
brook, properly fpeaking, to water 


it: and he fays true. This alfotends 


to confirm my opinion. It receives 
no river, on account of its elevated 
fituation ; and its naked barren moun- 
tains, which are merely rock, are not 
of a nature to afford any. 

The famous city of Ifpahan is fe- 
preates from the agreeable and foli- 
tary vailies we had pafled, by a defert 
of -three days journey. In it I met 
with a fhrub which might be called 
the prickly dwarf almond : its leaves 
are {mall and pointed, its branches 
are thorny, and its fruit has exaétly 
the fhape and flavour of our al- 
monds, but is fmaller. Jam told it 
iscommon in Perfia. In thefe moun- 
tains are many curious plants. A- 
mongit thofe which particularly ex- 
cited my notice, was one that may 
be ftiled the Vegetable Hedgehog : 
this plant forms a heap nearly a foot 
and half in diameter, a little convex, 
of a beautiful green colour, and arm- 
ed with hard fharp points, which 
render it impenetrable. ‘To water 
our horfes we found only a few 
ftreamlets. The foil is ftony, and 
produces only a few {cattered thorns. 
In this fad and favage place | heard 
not the fong of a fingle bird. It was 
the majettic filence of nature, which 
had fo often ftruck me in the Defert. 
I had lain myfelf down, when I 
heard a loud humming, refembling 
the found of a {pinning-wheel. i 
arofe, and approached a thorn from 
which it feemed to proceed. On it 


found an infect of the clafs Aptera, 
black 











black on the back, yellow under the 
belly, and about the length and thick- 
ne{s of a man’s thumb. [have fince 
feen fome with two yellow bands, a 
little fpotted on the back. Its body 
is compofed of feven or eight circu- 
lar bands, folding over each other, 
and forming its armour. Its head is 
of a pale yellow, large, and nearly 
fquare. It has two bright round 
eyes, half a line in diameter. ‘The 
face below the eyes is {potted with 
{mall black dots. It has two antennze 
an inch long, and four {mall trunks. 
Ir has fix feet, of a yellowifh gray, 
fpotted with black. On the back, 
and joined to the head, isa kind of 
hood, eight lines long, fomewhat re- 


fembling a man’s neck-kerchief ; it 
is of one piece, and covers a part of 


the back and the fides. When it 
makes a noife it raifes this hood, and 
difplays underneath two little round 
bodies, like cymbals, one of which 
covers part Cf the other. Thefe two 
bodies are raifed and moved with 
great velocity. Jt cannot eafily run 
away, and never leaps. 

In this folitary place I could not 
avoid making reflections. Thele, 
faid I to myfelf, are the environs of 
that famous city, the name of which 
is celebrated throughout the univerfe. 
Its Defert confines, contratted with 
its delightful gardens, render the ap- 
proach to it more furprifing. No 
great road, no avenues, no river leads 
toit (for [ reckon not the Zenderond, 
its courfe is fo fhort); and had I not 
known that Ifpahan was within a 
day’s journey of me, I could not have 
fulpected that [ was near acity which 
only in the lait century was immenfe. 
Ifpahan refembles the Elyfian Fields, 
the entrance to which, with the black 
waters of the Styx, had fomething 
terrible. This reHection led me to 
another, which I had long ago made: 
How is it that the moft famous cities 
of the Eaft were built in deferts ? 
Not to mention Ifpahan, which is 
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but of modein date, and owed ics 

greatnefs perhaps to the river Zende- 
rond; asit is natural to fuppofe that 
this place was preferred on account 
of the great {carcity of rivers mm Per- 
fia; the famous Babylon, though 
fiiuated on a celebrated yiver, was 
built in a defert; unlels, indeed, we 
fuppofe that the beds of the ‘Tigris 
and Euphrates were much lefs deep 
than at prefent, and communicated 
by various canals, fo that the lands 
were much more eafily cultivated ; 
which I am inclined to believe. 
Hella, on the Euphrates, fupplies, it 
is true, a great part of the provifions 
of Bagdad ; but what is modern Bag- 
dad compared with ancient Babylon? 
If too we reflect on the grandeur and 
magnificence of Bagdad during the 
time of the Caliphs, how incredible 
mutt it feem, that thefe Sovereign 
Pontiffs did not chufe Tekrit or Sa- 
maria in Mefopotamia, under a cli- 
mate rendered temperate by moun- 
tains, but came to found this city, in 
their time celebrated, and transferred 
the feat of their val and powerful 
empire to a burning defert, parched 
up by the heatof thefun! ‘The f- 
tuation of Palmyra is {till more fur- 
prifing: three days journey from 
Damaticus, deftitute of water, except 
what is brought to it by aqueduéts, 
we are altonifhed to {ee it retplendente 
with granite and marble. 

The city of [fpahan cannot be feen 
at a diftance, being concealed by the 
trees of the numerous gardens with ~ 
which it is furrounded. I had noe 
time to examine it on my firft vifir, 
being eager to gain the borders of 
the Cafpian Sea. I accompanied, 
therefore, the firft caravan for Cafbin. 
In the courfe of my travels I remark- 
ed, that Perlia is now very different 
from what it was a century ago. 
Chardin, in his third volume, befides 
the pompous defcriptions he has given 
of Cafbin, Koum, and Cachan, relates 
his having crofled fertile and charm- 
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ing plains, covered with villages, 
precifely in the very track which I 
held, and in which I faw only de- 
ferted towns, folitary villages, and 
lands for the moft part uncultivated. 
Tt is eafy, however, to perceive in the 
courfe of Chardin’s works, that tho’ 
he relates fimply what he faw, and 
there is an air of truth in all he fays, 
he is a little too partial to Perfia. 
Sometimes he even exaggerates the 
goodnefs and ferenity of the air in 
Perfia, to which he attributes won- 
derful effects ; as the great light pro- 
duced by the Bats, the brightneis of 
colours and dyes, the whitenefs of 
linen, and a thoufand other things. 
To have done with this fubjeét, I 
Shall firft fay, that it was from want 
of obfervation Chardin fuppofes the 
ftars did not twinkle in Perfia. The 
air of Chaldea is not lefs pure; yet 
the cuftom of fleeping on terraces has 
made me remark, that there the ftars 
twinkle toabout 45° of altitude, from 
which point to the Zenith their 
twinkling isnot perceptible. In 
winter and fpring it is greater than in 
fummer. Ido not think the air of 
Chaldea is much more ferene than 
that of France. Since my return to 
Paris I have obferved the ftars; and 
at the Obfervatory of the mauitagy 
School, i remarked to Mr.dela Lande, 
that the Lyre and the Eagle, which 
were in the meridian, did not twin- 
kle af ail, and that the twinkling of 
the other itars fearcely went beyond 
40° or 45°. I might, I believe, 
fave fpoken fecurely of the climate 
of Perfia, before I had vifited i 

judging, that it could not be At 
than that which I inhabited ; but it 





was proper to be circum{pect in cons 
tradicting a man who had long te- 
fided there, and whofe defcription 
deferved confidence. Chardin feems 
to exaggerate a little too, when he 
fays, * that the flars give light enough 
to walk about and io know people’ 
(vol. iv. p. 21.) This 1 did not 
perceive when I travelled by night. 
We may know people very near, it 
is true, but more by their gait, drefs, 
&c. than by their teatures: and the 
fame may be done in Europe. Nei- 
ther, as to the exceflive beauty of the 
fky in Perfia, can I agree with Char- 
din, when he fays, * the air of Perfia 
has a beauty which I cannot forget, 
or pafs over in filence: you would 
fay, the fky is more lofty, and of a 
different colour from what it 1s in 
cur thick European atmofphere.’ 
Thefe expreflions are fomewhat too 
general. If he {peaks of the North- 
ern part of Europe he is right; but 
with that he might have compared 
the ferenity of the air in Spain and 
Tialy: nor isa fine night at Paris 
lefs beautiful than at Ifpahan or Bag- 
dad. ‘The advantages which thoie 
climates have indifputably over ours 
of Europe are, that fucceffion of fine 
days, that pure air which their inha- 
bitants breathe in an evening on their 
terraces, and that {weet fpectacle of 
the Heavens, which in Europe is 
known only to philofophers and a- 
{tronomers. Inthe Eaft all the world 
enjoys it, and travellers, who admire 
it, ought to have paid a little atten- 
tion to thofe adventitious circumftan- 
ces which mix with moft of our fen- 
{ations without our being aware of it. 


(To be continued. ) 
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IMPRISONMENT 


of the LEARNED. 


From ‘ Curiosities oF Literature,’ lately publifoed. 


MPRISONMENT feems not 

much to have difturbed the man 

of letters in the progrels of his ftu- 
dies. 


It was in prifon that Boethius 
compofed his excellent book on the 
Confolations of Philofophy. 

Grotius 











Grotius wrote, in his confinement, 
his Commentary on Saint Matthew. 

Buchanan, in the dungeon of a 
monattery in Portugal, compofed his 
excellent Paraphrafes on the Pfalms 
of David. 

Peliflon, during five years con- 
finement for fome ftate affairs, pur- 
fued with ardour his ftudies in the 
Greek Language, in Philofophy, and 
particularly in Theology, and pro- 
duced feveral good compofitions. 

Michael Cervantes compofed the 
belt and moft agreeable book ia the 
Spanifh Language during his capti- 
vity in Barbary. 

Fleta, a well known and very ex- 
cellent little law vroduétion, was 
written by a perfon confined in the 
Fleet prifon for debt, but whofe name 
has not been preferved. 

Louis the Twelfth, when he was 
Duke of Orleans, being taken pri- 
foner at the battle of Si. Aubin, was 
long confined in the Tower of Bour- 
ges; and, applying himfelf to his 
ftudies, Which he had hitherto neg- 
lected, he became in confequence an 
able and enlightened monarch. 

Margaret, Queen of Henry the 
Fourth, King of France, confined 
in the Louvre, purfued very warmly 
the ftudies of elegant literature ; and 
compofed a very fkilful Apology for 
the irregularities of her conduct. 

Charles the Firft, during his cruel 
confinement at Holmfby, wrote that 
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excellent book entitled The Portrait 
of a King; which he addrefled to 
his fon, and where the political re- 
flections will be found not unworthy 
of Tacitus. ‘This work has, howe- 
ver, been attributed, by his enemies, 
to a Dr. Gawden, who was incapa- 
ble of writing a fingle paragraph of it. 

ueen Elizabeth, while confined 
by her fifter Mary, wrote fome very 
charming poems, which we do net 
find fhe ever could equal after her 
enlargement; and Mary Queen of 
Scots, during her long imprifonment 
by Elizabeth, produced many pleaf- 
ing poetic compofitions. 

Sir Walter Raleigh—according to 
his own orthography—produced, in 
his confinement, his Hiftory of the 
World; of whom it is obferved, to 
employ the language of Hume, ¢ they 
had leifure to refleét on the hardhip, 
not to fay the injaftice, of his fen- 
tence. They pitied his aétive and 
enterprifing {pirit, which languifhed 
in the rigours of confinement. They 
were ftruck with the extenfive genius 
of the man who, being educated a- 
midft naval and military enterprifes, 
had furpaffed in the purfuits of lite- 
rature even thofe of the moft reclufe 
and fedentary lives; and they admired 
his unbroken magnanimity, which, 
at his age, and under his circumftan- 
ces, could engage him to undertake 
and execute fo great a work as his 
Hiftory of the world,’ 





POVERTY of the LEARNED. 


From the fame. 


ORTUNE has rarely conde- 
fcended to be the companion of 
Merit. Even in thefe enlightened 
times, men of letters have lived in 
obfcurity, while their reputation was 
widely {pread ; and have perifhed in 
poverty, while their works were en- 
riching the bookfellers. 
Homer, poor and blind, reforted 
to the public places to recite his ver- 
fes for a morfel of bread. 


The facetious poet Plautus gained 

a livelihood by aflifting a miller. 

Xylander fold his Notes on Dion 
Caflius for a dinner. 

Alde Manutius was fo wretchedly 
poor, that the expence of removing 
his library from Venice to Rome 
made him infolvent. 

To mention thofe who left nothing 
behind them to fatisfy the undertaker, 
were an endlefs tafk. 


Agrippa 
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Agrippa died in a workhoule ; 
Cervantes is fuppofed to have died 
with hunger; Camoens was deprived 
of the neceflaries of life, and is be- 
lieved to have perifhed in the ftreets. 

The great Faflo was reduced to 
fuch a dilemma, that he was obliged 
to borrow a crown from a friend to 
fubfitt through the week. He alludes 
to his diftrefs in a pretty fonnet which 
he addreffes to his cat, entreating her 
to aflilt him during the night with 
the lufire of her eyes— 


© Non avendo candele per ifcrivere i 
fuoi verfil? 

having no candle by which he could 

fee to write his verles. 

Tic illuftrious Cardinal Bentivog- 
lio, the ornament of Italy and of li- 
terature, languifhed, in his old age, 
in the moft diftrefsfal poverty ; and 
having fold his palace to fatisfy his 
creditors, left nothing behind him 
but his reputstion. 

Le Sage refided in a little cottage 
on the borders of Paris, and fupplied 
the world with their moft agreeable 
Romances; while he never knew 
what it was to pofiels any moderate 
degree of comfort In pecuniary. mat- 
ters. 

De Ryer, a celebrated French 
Poet, was confirained to labour with 
rapidity, and to live in the cottage 
of an ob{cure village. His bookfeller 
bought his Heroic Verfes for one 
hundred fouls the hundred lines, and 
the {maller ones for fifty fols. 

Dryden for Jefs than three hundred 
poands jold Tonfon ten thoufand 
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verfes, as may be feen by the agree. 
ment which has been publifhed. 

Purchas, who, in the reign of our 
firft James, had {pent his life in tra- 
vels and ftudy to form his Relation of 
the World, when he gave it to the 
public, for the reward of his labours 
was thrown into prifon at the fuit of 
his printer. Yet this was the book 
which, he informs usin his Dedica- 
tion to Charles the Firft, his father 
read every night with great profit and 
fatisfadtion. 

Savage, in the prefling hour of 
diftrefs, fold that eccentric poem, 
The Wanderer, which had occupied 
him feveral years, for ten pounds, 

Even our gieat Milton, as every 
one knows, fold his immortal work 
for ten pounds to a book(eller, being 
too poor to undertake the printing of 
it on his own account: and Otway, 
a dramatic poet in the firft clafs, is 
known to have perifhed with hunger. 

Samuel Boyce, whofe Poem en 
Deity ranks high in the {cale of poc- 
tic excellence, was abfolutely famifh- 
ed to death ; and was found dead, in 
a garret, with a blanket thrown over 
his fhoulders, and faftened by a 
{kewer, with a pen in his hand! 

Chatterton, while he fupplhied a 
number of monthly magazines with 
their chief materials, found ¢ a penny 
tart a Juxury!’ and a luxury it was, 
to him who could not always get 
bread to his water. 

In a book entitled, 


De Infortunio 


Literatorium, may be found many 
other examples of the miferies of li- 
terary men.. 










rai from an ORATION delivered 
rh ore the Agricultural Soctety of 


7 THEAT, which is one of our 
ftaple articles, ought to en- 


page a primary degree of attention. 
Great co: mplaints are made in foreign 
places of the foul condition of the 
erain, and the bad quality of the 


by Doéior Samuext L. MitcueE.t, 
New-York, January 10, 1792. 
flour which we export. In as much 
as we value the goodnefs of our com- 
modities and our credit as a commer- 
ial people, we ought immediately 
to ftop the growth, yea, hinder the 
continuénce ‘of this evil. The cham- 
her 








ber of commerce of New-York fome 
time ago publifhed fome feafonable 
and judicious remarks on the purifi- 
cation of wheat» offered for fale. 
Cockle, drips and forrel often mingle 
their feeds with the crop, and by the 
careleftnefs of the farmer, the mix- 
ture of them ali is brought to market 
for wheat. This adulteration, tho’ 
it lowers the price, is however pretty 
well corrected by the rolling-fcreen. 
But the worft vitiation that befals the 
wheat-harvelt is the commixture of 
rye. No machine has yet been found 
capable of effectually ifeparating 
them, and from the nearnefs of fize 
in the two forts of grain, it as not 
likely that fuch an one can be con- 
trived. ‘The method of remedying 
this inconvenience radically, is to re- 
move all trafh from the fallow-field, 
<o fow nothing but the pure feed you 
wifh to grow, and if after thefe two 
precautions, any fou!nefs fhould ap- 
pear, to tear upor cut off the intrud- 
ing plants. ‘Thus, bya little addi- 
tional care of the farmer, may purity 
be reftored to our harvefts, and re- 
putation to our markets. 

The fugar of the maple-tree has 
become an article of fome confider- 
able importance. Itis probable, for 
feveral reafons, its value will increafe. 
Firftly, The new lands of the Wett- 
Indian cane-iflands are wearing out, 
and as the flave cultivation, which is 
the moft expenfive of any, {till con- 
tinues there, the product and profit 
of the plantations muft certainly di- 
minifh. Secondly, The demand for 
fugar is greater than ever, on account 
of the increafing population of feve- 
ral countries which confume it, as 
the United States and Canada, for 
example. ‘Thirdly, Among people 
who have been for a long time con- 
fumers of fugar, fafhion and habit 
have rendered them more extrava- 
gantintheufeof it. Fourthly, The 
duty impofed upon foreign fugar by 
the act of Congrefs adds to its dear- 
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nefs. As therefore there can be little 
expectation of the cheapening of fo- 
reign fugar, but rather when we 
confider the infurreétions and difor- 
ders in fome of the principal iflands, 
we fhould apprehend the price may 
fill go on to rife, there is a well- 
grounded conje€ture that our domef- 
tic {ugar manufa@lure may be high- 
ly beneficial to the State; efpecially 
fince itcannot only be granulated in 
the moft beautiful brown form, but 
can be refined and whitened into 
loaves of the firit quality. How far 
it might be poflible or proper to car- 
ry into effect the project of planting 
orchards of maple-trees, may be 
well worth the Society’s attention. 
The locuft-tree (Robinia Pfeuda- 
cacia) is one of the moft valuable 
trees now cultivated. They grow 
beft in warm fandy land, and be- 
come fit for timber in about twenty- 
five or thirty years. ‘They do not 
grow bulky enough for fawing into 
boards, or hewing into beams for 
large buildings; but their greateft 
ufe is for fhip-trunnels, fence-pofts, 
mill-cogs and fire-wood. A well- 
grown tree is worth to the proprietor 
asit ftands, four dollars; this whea 
cut, fawed and {plit, can be made 
into one thoufand trunnels, which 
may be fold for feven dollars and a 
half in a fhip-carpenter’s yard. Or 
if mill-cogs be formed of it, they 
endure Jong friction before they wear 
out. Orif worked into polls to be 
fet intothe ground for garden-fences 
and other handfome enclotures, they 
are {uperior in point of durability 
to almoft any known wood ; for fome 
which have been examined after 
twenty years expofure to the wea- 
ther, without paint, appeared to be 
as little impaired as if they had 
been recently planted, and it is faid 
they will laft in a found and good 
condition filty or fixty years, and 
even longer: and for thefe feveral 
purpofes they equal or excel mulber- 


ry. 
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If ufed for fuel, it makes a fire 
brifk and comfortable as 
The locuft is ornamental 
g tree, as well asufeful 
for timber. The bloffoms which 
are of the papalionac eous kind, un- 
fold in the end of May or the be- 
ginning of June, and hang down 
in beautiful white clufters to the 
number of twenty or thirty fingJe 
ones upon a foot flalk, perfuming 
the air to a confiderable diftance 
with their fweet and fragrant odour. 
It is fo eafily cultivated, that on 
Long-Iiland one often fees large pie- 
ces of land entirely overgrown with 
artificial woods of thefe trees. As 
our commerce and manufactures 
improve, the demand for this 
valuable timber will increafe, and 
more efpecially on account of the 
approaching fcarcity of wood in the 
neighbourhood of the capital of the 
ftate. Therefore it fhould be re- 
commended to all farmers on whofe 
Jands locult-trees will grow, to begin 
immediately the cultivation of them, 
as well forthe profit as the ornament 
to be thence derived; and they may 
be affured that in a fuitable foil and 
climate, fuccefs will attend their en- 
deavours, fince no extraordinary fkill 
nor expence is required in the ma- 
nagement of them. 

Some attempts have been made to 
propagate the vine among us, by 
gentlemen who feemed anxious for 
its general introduction and culture. 
They have procured from fome of 
the fouthern countries of Europe 
cuttings of the molt choice vines, 
hoping that after growing in our cli- 
mate, they would retain the flavour 
peculiar to grapes in their former foil. 
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ry. 

as hot, 
hickory. 


as a flowering 


IT do not know that much fuccefs has 


followed thefe attempts, except in 
fmai] experiments in gardens and on 
fruit-walls. Iam doubtful what to 
fay concerning the eftablifhment of 
vineyards among us. I fear the wea- 
ther is too variable, and the winters 
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too celd to allow the fouthern vines 
to thrive. Yet, in tracing the vine 
from Afia, where it firft grew, we 
find it planted in fucceflion on the 
iflands of the Archipelago and the 
fhores of the Mediterranean Sea, un- 
til the time of the Emperor Probus, 
who permitted the planting of it in 
Cifalpine Gaul, where it had been 
forbidden before by Domitian and 
his predeceflors, whence it was car- 
ried north of the Alps to regions for- 
merly believed to be too unhofpitable 
for its growth. It has fince by de- 
grees become naturalized to the 
countries where it now lives. It is 
true that feveral learned men have 
entertained an idea that the climates 
of France and Germany have become 
more mild than anciently they were, 
aod there are many well authenticat- 
ed faéts in hiftory to corroborate the 
opinion. Still, fomething perhaps 
may be done by dometticating our 
indigenous vines, of which there are 
feveral forts, and meliorating them 
by kind cultivation ; or if European 
fhoots muft be fent for, they fhould 
be brought from the northern pro- 
vinces of France, or the weftern do- 
minions of Germany, whofe climates 
more nearly refemble our own. 

The white-mulberry tree is alrea- 
dy growing in our ftate, and is faid 
to be cultivated to confiderable ex- 
tent in Connecticut. The Legifla- 
ture of New-York, during the laft 
fefions, were liberal enough to offer 
a reward to the fuccefsful propagator 
of them. ‘There is therefore little 
need of expatiating on a fubject al- 
ready recommended by its own uti- 
lity, and by legiflative fanétion. I 
fhall only remark, the trees are af- 
forded to purchafers at fo low a price, 
and the filk-worms can be fed and 
attended at fo little expence, that 
there feems fuflicient inducement to 
undertake the bufinefs, even without 
the incentive of the bounty. 

The mangel wurtzel, or root of 

{carcity, 








{carcity, feems not to have fucceeded 
among us in a degree equal to the 
character given of it by the French 
and Englifh writers. It is therefore 
doubtful whether we fhall ever be 
much benefited by the introduction 
of this plant. It is to be withed, 
however, that a plant of which fo 
much has been favourably faid, may 
not be abandoned without full and 
convincing experiments of its inuti- 
lity in American hufbandry. 

Much greater profit may be ex- 
pected fromthe pctatoe, which feems 
better adapted to our climate, and 
has been greatly improved within 
thirty years. It ought to be particu- 
larly attended to in planting them, 
that the cuttings be made from thole 
of the largeft fize, or rather that 
whole onesy without any divifion 
whatever, be planted to raife a crop 
from. [I mention thts the more par- 
ticularly, becaufe itis too common a 
cuitom to allot the largeit roots to the 
kitchen, and referve the fmaller ones 
for the field. It is furprifing what 
difference there is between the fize, 
vigour and produce of little potatoes 
and big ones, planted in the fame {oil 
and tended with equal care. [am 
convinced that by the injudicious 
planting of the finaller ones laft fea- 
fun, my potatoes did not yield me 
half fo many bufhels as they would 
have done, had very great ones been 
committed to the earth in their flead. 
Some experiments made not long ago 
in England and Nova-Scotia, fet the 
difference in favour of large ones in 
a {trong light. 

It cannot have efcaped your obfer- 
vation, gentlemen, how backward we 
are in railing of barley. ‘The ex- 


tenfive and numerous breweries of 


New-York and other parts of the 
ftate, are but partially furnifhed with 
the material of malting from our own 
produce. Jt is undoubtedly a fub- 
ject of ferious regret, that while ou 
farmers exhauft the ftrength of their 
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fields by impoverifhing crops of oats, 
they neglect the more profttable cul- 
ture of barley, and thereby necefli- 
tate the brewers to import their grain 
from the neighbouring {tates or from 
foreign parts, or drive our citizens to 
the lefs wholefome and more expen- 
five ufe of diftilled fpirits. The prac- 
tice of ratfing barley is to be confi- 
dered more lucrative to the farmer, 
as being a better employment of his 
labour and capital, and likewife more 
advantageous to the ltate by preferv- 
ing the morals and induftry of its 
people from the injurious effects of 
rum and other ardent liquors. 

_ Nearly conneéted with this is the 
railing of hops. The emolument 
derived from hop-yards to the owners 
of Kentifh eftates, may ferve as en- 
couragement to the American hul- 
bandman. ‘This plant grows {pon- 
taneoufly in our ftate, and undoubr- 
edly could be highly improved by 
careand management. ‘That proper 
attention fhould be paid to it is to be 
wifhed, not merely for the fake of its 
flowers as an ingredient in brewing, 
but that proper experiments fhoula 
be made on itsriad, toknow whether 
it might not be prepared in a form 
fuitable for cordage or fome {uch ma- 
nufacture. Much remains yet to be 
done in finding out and preparing 
the fibrous parts of plants. 

This leads to the confideration of 
hemp, of which large quantities are 
imported. It is certainly a pity, in 
a country like ours, the cultivation 
of this ufeful plant is fo much neg- 
lected. 

Some obfervations remain to be 
made on feveral animals, both ufeful 
and noxious to farmers. ‘Tho’ all 
remarks on the breed of dogs and 
horfes may be conveniently {pared, 
fince pains enough is already taken 
among us to rear them in all their 
varieties, except that as to the farmer, 
fince confiderable flaughter of fheep 
is made by them from time to time, 
fome 
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fome better mode of training them 
for bufinefs ought to be pratti‘ed. 
The Bos Bubalis, or tamed Buffa- 
loe of Europe, ought to be intreduced 
as a ufeful beaft for thedraught. He 
has been long domefticated in Hun- 
gary and T’ranfylvania, and has been 


Jately carried into the South of 


France. His paffage to the United 
States might be readily effected, in 
one of the fhips trading to the Me- 
diterranean. His ttrength is faid to 
be great, his temper docile, his fta- 
ture large ; the hide thick, meat good, 
and milk favosry. 

Perhaps a confiderable faving 
might be made tn the annual expence 
of a farm, by the fubftitution of mules 
inftead of horfes. ‘Thefe creatures 
live upon lefs end coarfer food than 
horfes, bear more dtudgery and hara- 
fhip, and live to a greater age. What 
but an ignorance of the laborious 
fervice they are capable of undergo- 
ing, hinders the breeding of them? 

The rejection of the labour of ox- 
en, and the employment of that vo- 


racious and expenfive animal the 
horfe, is in too many piaces a matter 


of ferious regret. ‘To carry on the 
work of a great plantation by horfe- 
labour, without the afhiitance of oxen, 
is perhaps one of the wortt pieces of 
American hufbandry. Yet how fre- 
quently may we fee large farms ma- 
naged in no — way ! 

Bees sought to be more commonly 
raifed than we findthem. Ata {mail 
expence they may be increaled to 
any number. And what is particu- 
larly worthy of notice in their hiftury 
is this, that all the produét of their 
induftry is clear gain, fince the wax 
and honey are extracted fram flowers, 
without any damage or lofs to the 
land or its ra jetor, and if not thus 
faved, woul Fee ee rably perifh. 
It is allo true, that cultivated lands, 
abounding with clover and buck- 
wheat, afford tood for very great 


numbers of them. Therefore, that 
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fate of agriculture which is beft a. 
dapted to our convenience and com- 
fort, is at the fame time motft fuitable 
to the multiplication of theie infeéts. 
On account of the dearne(s of fugar, 
it muft be very advantageous to raife 
bees, becaufe honey, in many parts 
of domeitic ceconomy, is an excellent 
fubftitute tor the product of the cane. 
It feems to me, as bees can be in- 
creafed in number as far as food will 
admit, and as honey can be ufed in 
fo many cates inftead of fugar, that 
by due attention to this objeét, fo 
much of this wholefome {weetening 
may be provided, as to leflen in a 
Jarge proportion the importation of 
foreign fugar. 

Too much pains cannot be taken 
to improve the breed of our fheep, 
particularly as far as refpeéts their 
wool. This great article of cloath- 
ing, fo feduloufly watched by the 
Englith and Spaniards, has been too 
much negleéted by our citizens. EI 
know of no phyfical reafon why the 
American fheep fhould not yield 
fleeces as large and fine as thofe of 
Europe. Our manufactures of broad 


~¢loth and other woollen goods ty 


require an increafing {upply of ¢ 
material, and will foon, I traft, fare 
nifh fuch excelltng Rinds, that our 
beaux fhail take a pride toarray them- 
felvesin homefpun. In pointot fa- 
lubrity, 1 am bold to fay that wool 
far exceeds linen or cotton, and in 
our variable climate jis fo peculiarly 
calculated to guard the body againft 
the viciffitudes of the weather, that 
every valetudinarian Whould wear 
flannel to regain his health*; each well 
perfon to preferve it. A flannel fhirt 
may be called the palladium of health. 
The fuperior neatnefs of linen in our 
drefs, is but poorly compentated by 
the unwholefomenefs of ir. 
Concerning the wheat-injv@, lam 
happy to obierve that it icems to be 
rather on the decline. Yet fome 
fields of wheat were much rat 
¥ 
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by it before winter fat in. It is not 
improbable, that like other plagues 
of a finiilar nature, it has its period, 
and perhaps the time of its vifitation 
may be now nearly paft. Some 
months ago, I forwarded fpecimens 
of it to fome European naturalilts, 
with a view to find out whether it 
had ever been known in that quarter 
of the world ; fince which | have 
been aflured by Sir Fofeph Banks, 
Prefident of the Royal Society of 
London, that it does not exilt in 
England, and that he has no reafon 
to believe its extitence in any part of 
Germany. ‘That gentleman, whofe 
zeal and fuccefs in enlarging the 
bounds of human knowledge none of 
you are firangers to, with a generous 
defire of affording every affiftance in 
his power to overcome this deftructive 
animal, fent me the learned and {plen- 
did Italian work of Count Gizanni 
of Ravenna, upon the difeafes to 
which wheat is fabjeét in its grow- 
ing ftate. (Delle malattie del grano 
in Erba in Pefaro, 1759. 4to.) In 
the ninth chapter of the fecond part 
of this work, the infects deftructive 


“to the Ttalian wheat, are particularly 


defcribed and enumerated to the 
number of fifty different fpecies and 
more ; but upon diligently examin- 
ing the characters and plates, there 
given of them, I cannot find the 
American wheat-infect noted. It is 
probable, therefore, this fly is not 
an inhabitant of the South of Europe, 
or it would not have efcaped Gixan- 
nis accurate fearch. Tho’ perhaps 
the infect mentioned, but not accu- 
rately defcribed by Mr.Chateauvieux, 
may be the one now alluded to. Of 








35% 
this, however, his bricf account of 
it, and the want of an engraving, do 
not permit me to be pofitive. As 
Jong as it contifues to diftrefs us, we 
can only counteract its attacks by 
richly manuring our fields, and late- 
fowing our feed. We are almoft en- 
tirely in the dark refpeQling the hif- 
tory of the infects injurious to our 
ufeful plants, and that man would be 
laudably and beneficially employed, 
who fhould colle& what is knowable 
concerning the different moths, bugs, 
flies and worms, which infeft our 
fields and gardens. A work of this 
kind, executed after the manner of 
Ginanni’s, or upon the plan of Reau- 
mur’s, would bea capital addition to 
our Georgical fund of ':nowledge. 

If the Chamois-goat of the Alps 
was turned out upon the Alleghany 
mountains, it is very likely he would 
thrive and multiply there. 

Heath-hens, teal and black-ducks, 
might probably be eafily tamed, if 
attempts were judi¢ioufly made ; and 
the acquifition of thefe fowls would 
add richly to our ftock of dorneftic 
poultry. 


~~ But T forbear to dilate on any more 


of thefe particulars. My hearers have 
the numerous volumes written with- 
in afew years, on ceconomical fub- 
jects, in the different modern tongues; 
dilplayed before them; or if their 
claflical tafte fhould lead them to turn 
over the pages of the Latin authors, 
whofe works are extant, Columella 
and Cawley will afford them abun- 
dant pleafure, while the Georgica of 
Virgil, and the Preedium Ruflicum of 
Vanier, Thali convey the moft fglid 
inftruétion to their minds, 





Th GENEROUS MASK. ¥ Tate. 
 Imitated from the German. 


Beautiful lady of Bourdeaux 

mourned with the fincereft 
griet for her hufband, who, as fhe 
had heard by report, had perifhed by 
fhipwreck. A numerous crowd of 
Vou. III. No. 6, 


fuitors, attracted by her youth and 
charms, only waited the confirmation 
of this rumour to folicit her hand. 
She behaved towards them with the 
utmoft decency and propriety ; yels 
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362 
as fhe wifhed to make them fome re- 
turn for the politenefs they fhewed to 

er, fhe made a fplendid entertain- 
ment for them on one of the conclud- 
ing days of the carnival. While the 
company were engaged in play, a 


_ flranger, mafked, and habited asa 


genius, entered, and fat down to play 
with the lady. He loft, demanded 
his revenge, and loft again. ‘This 
adverfe fortune attended him ten or 
twelve times fucceflively, becaufe he 
adroitly managed the dice in fuch a 
manner that the chance was conti- 
nually againftt him. Other players 
then wifhed to try their luck with 
him, but the experiment did not turn 
to their advantage. ‘The lady again 
refumed her piace, and won an im- 
menfe fum, which the mafk loft with 
a good humour and gaiety that abfo- 
lutely aftonifhed the {peétators. Some 
perfon obferved, loud enough to be 
heard, that-this was not playing, but 
lavifhly throwing away one’s money : 
on which the mafk, raifing his voice, 
faid, « that he was the Daemon of 
Riches, which he valued not, except 
jo far as it was in his power to be- 
ftow them on that lady ;’ and, im- 
mediately, to prove the truth of his 
words, he produced feveral bags full 
of gold, and others filled with dia- 
monds and different kinds of precious 
ftones ; offering to ftake them, on one 


fingle throw, again{t any thing of the 


moit trivial value the might pleafe to 
provofe. The lady ftartled, and, 
embartafied by this declaration, now 
refufed to play any more; and the 
whole company knew not what to 
think of this extraordinary occur- 
yence, when an old lady prefent ob- 
ferved to the perfon next her, that 


the mafk muft certainly be the devil ; 


and that his riches, his appearance, 
his difcourfe, and his dexterity at 
play, all iufficiently fhewed what he 
was. ‘The ftranger, overhearing this, 
profited by the hint. He affumed 
the air and flile of a magician, men- 
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tioned feveral things which could be 
known only to the lady, fpoke feveral 
foreign languages, performed many 
ingenious tricks, and concluded by 
declaring, that he was come to de- 
mand a certain perfon in the com- 
pany, who had given herfelf to him, 
and who, he protefted, belonged to 
him ; afferting at the fame time, that 
he would take her to himfelf, and 
never leave her more, in defiance of 
every obftacle. All eyes were now 
turned on the lady, who knew not 
what to think of this adventure. The 
women trembled, the men {miled, 
and the Genius ftill continued to ex- 
cite the perplexity and admiration of 
the company. ‘This extraordinary 
fcene lalted fo long, that fome grave 
perfonages at laft arrived, who inter- 
rogated the demon, and were on the 
point of exorcifing him. 

The mafk, however, turned every 
thing into ridicule with fo much wit 
that he had the laughers on his fide. 
At length, when he found that it was 
no longer time for raillery, he took 
off his maf, which immediately 
brought on the denouement of this ex- 
traordinary entertainment, by excit- 
ing an exclamation of joy from the 
miitrefs of the houfe. Inthe generous 
ftranger fhe immediately recognifed 
her hufband; who, having been in 
Spain, had gone from thence to Peru, 
where he had made an immenfe for- 
tune, and returned laden with riches. 
He had learned on his arrival, that 
his lady was to give an entertainment 
and a mafked ball to fome particular 
friends. An opportunity fo favour- 
able to difguife, infpired him with a 
wifh to introduce himfelf without 
being known, and he had chofen the 
molt extravagant drefs he could meet 
with. The whole company, which, 
in a great meafure, confifted of his 
relations and friends, congratulated 
him on his return, and willingly re- 
figned to him his amiable lady, whom 
he had very juftly claimed as his own. 
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FEMALE HEROISM. 


‘An Account of the Defence of Latham Houfe by the Countefs of Derby, during 
the Wars between Charles the Firft and his Parliament.—As it exhibits a 
noble example of female honour, fortitude and piety, it will be, we truft, 


acceptable to many of our readers. 


URING the carl of Derby’s 
abfence in the Ifle of Man, his 


countefs, the lady Charlotte, being . 


left in this houfe, the enemy looked 
upon it as their own ; little expecting 
from a woman, and a place (as they 
thought) unprovided, any confider- 


able refiftance; fo that a commiffion. 


was prefently obtained for reducing 
it, which being made known to the 
countefs, fhe furnifhed herfelf with 
men, arms, and ammunition, with all 
imaginable diligence and fecrecy, and 
finding the men generally raw and 
unexperienced, fhe caufed them to 
be lifted and trained under the cap- 
tains Farington, Charnock, Chifien- 
hall, Rawithorne, Ogle, and Moli- 
neaux Radcliffe, who were to receive 
orders from captain Farmer, as major 
of the garrifon, and he from herfelf ; 
and matters were fo privately and 
prudently managed, that the enemy 
advanced within two miles of the 
houfe, ere they dreamed of any oppo- 
fition than from her own fervants. 
But upon the 28th of February, 
1644, there came to this lady a trum- 
pet from fir Thomas Fairfax, and 
with him a perfon of quality, to de- 
fire a conference with her. Where- 
upon fir Thomas, and fome gentle- 
men with him, being admitted, the 
foldiers of her garrifon were difpofed 
in fuch a manner as might beft ea- 
hance the appearance and opinion 
both of their namber and difcipline. 
Their commiflion being to require 
the delivery of the houfe, they offered 
her an honourable and fafe removal, 
with her children, fervants, and goods 
(arms and ammunition excepted) to 
her own houfe at Knowfley; alfoa 
protection to refide there free from 
any molcilation ; and the one moiety 


of her lord’s eftate in England, for 
the fupport of herfelf and children. 
To which fhe anfwered, ¢ that fhe 
was under adouble trufl, that of faith 
to her hufband, and allegiance to her 
fovereign; and that, without their 
leave, fhe fhould not give it up; de- 
firing, therefore, a month’s time for 
her anfwer; which being refufed, 
her ladyfhip told them, that fhe hop- 
ed they would excule her, if fhe pre- 
ferved her honour and obedience, 
though to her own ruin. 

Upon this fir Thomas Fairfax de- 
parted ; and the queition being put, 
whether they fhould proceed by ilorm 
or fiege, he gave his opinion for the 
latter; which advice was promoted 
by an artifice of one of the earl of 
Derby’s chaplains, (probatly Mr. 
Rutter) whofe integrity and pru- 
dence was of no little fervice to that 
heroic lady in all her extremities. 
About fourteen days after the former 
conference, there came another fum- 
mons fora prefent furrender; but the 
trumpet was fent away, with this 
fhort anfwer, viz. That the countefs 
had not as yet forgotten what foe did 
owe to the church of England, to her 
prince, and tober lord; and that, till 
Joe had either loft her honour or her 
life, foe would defend that place. 
Whereupon Fairfax gave orders for 
a formal fiege ; but being command- 
ed away upon other fervice, left the 
managing of it to colonel Peter E- 
gerton and major Morgan. 

Latham Houfe is fituated upon a 
flat boggy ground, and was encom- 
pafled with a wall two yards thick, 
without which was a moat cight 
yards wide, and two yards deep, 
Upon the bank of which moat, be- 
tween the wall and the graff, was a 
trong 
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{trong palifado throughout. Upon 
the walls were alfo nine towers flank- 
ing them, and on each tower fix pieces 
of ordnance, which played three one 
way and three another. Befides thefe 
there was in the middle of the houfe 
a high tower, called the eagle-tower. 


‘The gate-houile alfo was a itrong and ° 


lofty building, and ftood at the en- 
trance of the firlt court, Upon the 
top of all thefe towers were placed the 
choiceit markfmen (keepers, fowlers, 
and the like) who greatly galled the 
enemy, and cut off many of their of- 
ficers in their trenches. 

Fairfax departing, the enemy fell 
forthwith to work on a line of cir- 
cumvallation. Whereupon the count- 
efs, to diflurb their approaches, or- 
dered a fally of two hundred men, 
commanded by major Farmer, who, 
on March 12, 1644, beat them from 
their trenches to-the main guard, 
flew about threefcore, and took fome 
prifoners, with the lofs only of two 
men. Upon this they doubled their 
guards, and drew their line at a 
greater diftance. But they were fo 
plied with fallies, that it was four- 
teen weeks before they could finifh 
their line; after which they rana 
deep trench near the moat, where 
they rainfed a ftropg battery, and 
planted on it a mortar-piece, which 
caft ftones and granadoes of jixteen 
inches diameter ; of which granadces 
the firft fell clofe to the table where 
the countefs, her children, and the 
officers were all at dinner, and fhi- 
vered the room, but hurt nobody. 
The apprehenfions of their danger 
made them refolve on another fally, 
to take that mortar-piece. In this 
fally, Molincaux Radcliffe had the 
forlorn, Chifenhall the main body, 
and Farmer the referve; who, after 
an hour’s difpute, poflefled themfelves 
of all the enemy’s works, nailed and 
overturned al] their cannon, or rolled 
them into the moat, end carried the 
mortar-pisce into the h honte. They 


continued mafters of their works and 
trenches all that day, and endeavour- 
ed to fill them up and ceilroy them 
as much as poflible. At this time 
the countefs went not oniy out of the 
gates, but iometimes very near the 
trenches. 

Her piety was fuch, that fhe con- 
flantly began all thofe aétions with 
public prayers, and clofed them with 
thank{givings, and took every op- 
portunity of inftilling fuch religious 
and pious principles into her troops, 
that they were always prepared for 


_ death ; and that fhe knew was the 


only way, to make them bold and in- 
trepid ; for when a wicked man {ecs 
danger, his fins fly in his face, and 
he has both his enemies and his con- 
{cience to encounter. 

This fuccefsful fally happened on 
the 26th of April, being the very 
day appointed by the enemy for a 
fierce afjault, who had orders to-put 
every one to the {word. 

After this, it took the eaemy at 
leaft five or fix days to repair their 
works; but in that fpace they were 
thrice diflodged and {cattered by 
other vigorous fallies. 

Thefe difatters gave colonel Rigby 
(a malicious enemy to the ear! of 
Derby) a colour for laying the fault 
on colonel Peter Egerton, by which 
means he got the commifiion for him- 
felf to comanand in chief; after which 
he would not permit fo much asa 
midwife to pafs into the houfe to a 
gentlewoman then in Jabour; and, 
in about a fortnight, carried on his 
work without much trouble, as the 
garrifon was in wantof powder. But 
that defeét being fupplied by another 
faily, the countels propofed a frefh 
affault upon their trenches ; which 
being accordingly agreed on, Rawf- 
thorne had command of the forlorn, 
Farmer of the battle, and Chifenhall 
of the referve, who behaving them- 
felves with their wonted bravery, beat 
the enemy from the works, cleared 
the 
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the trenches, nailed their great guns, 
and killed a hundred of their men, 
with the lofs only of three, and five 
or fix wounded. 

After a month’s fiege, and the lofs 
of about two thoufand men, by their 
own confeflion, Rigby fent the count- 
efsa huffing fummons, to which fhe 
‘returned this anfwer: Yell that info- 
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lent rebel, Righy, that if he prefumes 
to fend another fummons within the 
place, will have the meffenger hang- 
ed up at the gates. 

Thas did that heroic lady keep her 
enemies at bay, tll the earl her huf- 
band came from the Ifle of Manto her 


“affiftance, and with the forces uncer 


prince Rupert raifed the fiege. 


ei ee ee 


By attention to this pathetic and well told flory, fome unfortunate may be in- 
duced to copy the conduct of its hero, take prudence to his bojom; become 


reclaimed, and exchange mifery, diftruf? and dread, for happine/s, tunocence 


and fecurity. 

O overcome adverfity, and 

brave death itfelf, is the ef- 
fort of a noble and generous refolu- 
ion. Bat there is itill a {pecies of 
courage which I think lefs frequently 
to be met with in the world, but not 
lefs admirable. I fhall give an in- 
tance of it, in relating what I heard 
from Watelet, as we were one day 
walking together in the groves of 
Moulin Joli. 

Of all men of the prefent century, 
Watelet feemed to have conduéted 
himfelf in a manner the moi likely 
to fecure a life of happinefs. He 
was aman of univerfal tafte, a lover 
of the arts, and an encourager of 
artilts and men of letters; he was 
himfelf a literary man and an artilt, 
but not with fufficient fuccefs to a- 
waken and call forth envy; he pof- 
fefled that moderate excellence of 
talent which fues for indulgence, 
and which free from noife and atten- 
tion, acquiring efteem and difpenfing 
with glory, amufes the leifures of 
unambitious retirement, or of a few 
partial friends; he was wife enough 
to confine his defire of applaufe with- 
in the limits of that narrow circle, 
and not to feek in the world either 
ihe fulfome praife of admirers or the 
criticiim of jealoufy. Add to thefe 
advantages an uncommon amenity 


i. 


ef manners, a delicate fenfibility of 


difpofition, an attentive and concili- 
ating politenefs, and you will have 
the idea of a life that was innocently 
pleafurable. Such was the life of 
Watelet. 

Every body heard of his philofo- 
phical retreat on the banks of the 
Seine. I fometimes paid him a vilit 
there. One day 1 meta new marri- 
ed couple that were mutually delight- 
ed with each other ; the hufband fill 
in the prime of life, and the bride 
not yet twenty yearsof age. Wate- 
Jet teemed himlelf to derive happi- 
nefs from theirs, and their Jooks 
were expreflive of their owing it to 
him. As they fpoke the French 
tongue with purity, I was furprifed 
to hear them fay they were going to 
live in Holland, and that they were 
come totake theirleave of him. When 
dinner was over and when they were 


gone away, Ihad the curiofity to afk 


who this happy and grateful coupie 
were. My friend led me intoa cor- 
ner of his enchanting ifland, where 
we both fut down. § Lilten,’ faid 
he, ¢ and you will fee honour faved 
from fhipwreck by virtue.’ 

In a journey to Holland, which I 
undertook folely to fee a country for 
which man is conttantly conten.!ing 
with the fea, and which Is enriched 
by commerce in defpite, as it were, 
of nature, I was recommended to a 
rich 
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rich merchant of the name of Odel- 
man, a man as liberal in his houfe, 
as he was avaricious in hiscommerce. 

In his counting-houfe, and at his ta- 
ble, I found’a young Frenchman of 
an interefting appearance and uncom - 
mon modefty of deportment. He 
was known in Holland by no other 
name than that of Oliver. 

In vain Odelman, Who was a man 
of plain manners, treated him like a 
friend, and almoft as an equal; the 
young man with a certain refpectful 
dignity always kept himfelf at a pro- 
per diftance; you would have faid, 
at that of a fon ever attentive and du- 
teous to the will of his father, whom 
he was ferving for love. 

I fhewed him an attention of which 
he appcared very fenfi! ble, and which 
he returned by a certain noblenefs of 
deportment, but with an air of hu- 
mility and bafhfulnefs. At table he 
faid little, but with a manner, a de- 
cency, a choice of expreflion that be- 
fpoke a well educated man. After 
dinner he accofted me in the moft 
obliging manner, and made me a 
tender of his ferviees. I did not take 
an undue advantage of it; but I beg- 
ged him to affitt me with his advice 
relative to the management of my 
expences, and to fome purchafes I 
wifhed to make. To this friendly 
office he joined the kindeft attentions 
to the moft affefionate care. 

I endeavoured to learn what had 
indaced him to live in Holland. He 
replied, * it was misfortune ;’ and in 
every thing that related to himfelf, I 
thought I perceived he did not with 
to come to en explanation. 

In the mean time, while we pafied 
ali the time he could fpare together, 
and wit h nse 8 SN that my cu- 
riofity fometimes psariguanyAigt sever 
wore out, ne fav e me every intorma.- 
tion relative to whatever was intercit- 
ing in Holland. He reprefented it 
as having no more than an artificial 
exiftence in its selations with all the 
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nations of the univerfe, and continu. 
ally occupied in fupporting and de- 
fending its dykes and its liberties. 
Imprefied with gratitude in favour 
of his new country, he fpoke of it 
with the expreffions of a fentiment to 
which his melancholy gave greater . 
force, and which, though full of ef- 
teem for that country, was neverthe- 
lefs mingled with the regret and re- 
colle€tion of hisown. * Ah!’ would 
he fay, © if France did the fourth 
part as much to affift nature as Hol- 
land does to fubdue it ~—And 
from a view of the manners of the 
Datch, their laws, their laborious and 
painfal induftry, he led me to admire 
the prodigies that are brought about 
by neceffity. 

You may he fure I began to con- 
ceive a fingular affection for him. 
‘ Thisis an entertaining young man,’ 
faid Jto Odelman, ‘ and I have the 
greateft reafon to {peak in his favour. 
it was doubtlefs you that recom- 
mended hie to few me fuch atten- 
tion.” * Not at all,’ replied he; 
‘ but you are a Frenchman, and he 
idolifes his country. lam very a 
however, to profit by its lofs, for it 
has few more fuch to boaft of. He 
is an aflemblage of every eftimable 
quality. Fidelity, intelligence, in- 
defatigable application, readinefs in 
bufinefs, an extreme quicknefs and 
nicenefs of perception ; a fpirit of 
order which nothing can efcape; 
and, above all, an ceconomy—Ah ! 
he is the man, indeed, that knows 
the value of money.’ 

The laft article of his eulogium 
was not of my tafte; and, in his 
excufe, I obferved that it was allow- 
able in the unfortunate to be avarici- 
ous. ‘ Avaricious! he is not fo,’ 
replied the Dutchman ; for he is not 
cven covetous. Never, I am well 
aiiured, did he defire the wealth of 
another; he is only careful of his 
own. Butin the management of it 
he exhibits a parfimony, foi ingenious 
and 











and fy refined, that the Dutch them- 
felves are altonifhed at it’—¢ And 
yet there is nothing,’ obferved I, ¢ a- 
bout him, that betrays an interefted 
difpofition. He talked to me about 
your wealth, andthe wealth of Hol- 
land ; but he talked of them with- 
out envy.’ 

‘Oh! no; I told you he was not 
envious. He feems to want even that 
defire of gain which is the very foul 
of ourcommerce. I have often pro- 
pofed to him to adventure the profits 
of his labour in my fhips.—* No,’ he 
would fay, * I have nothing to rifk. 
The little I poffefs, I cannot do with- 
out.’ And when he has fometimes 
given way to my perfuafion, and ex- 
pofed fmall fums to the dangers of 
the feas, I have feen him fo much 
agitated, till the fafe return of the 
veffel, that he has loft his nightly reft. 
This is exatly the difpofition of the 
ant. Satisfied with what he can ac- 
cumulate by labour, he never regrets 
his not acquiring more; and, pre- 
ferving in his ceconomy an air of eafy 
circumftances, and of dignity, he ap- 
pears in refraining from every thing, 
to be in want of nothing. For in- 
itance, you fee he is decently drefled. 
Well, that blue coat, upen which was 
never feen a grain of duft, isthe fame 
he has worn for two years together, 
and is the only coat he poflefies. 
He did me the favour to dine with 
me to-day; this is what he rarely 
does; and yet it is his own fault if 
he does not make my table his own ; 
but he chufes rather to difpofe of that 
article of his expences in his own 
way, in order to reduce it to what is 
barely neceflary. And inevery want 
of life his frugality ftill finds out 
means of ceeconomy. But what moft 
furprifes me isthe fecrecy with which 
he hides, even from me, the ufe he 
makes of his money. I at firft ima- 
gined he had fome miftrefs that faved 
him the trouble of hoarding it up; 
but the propriety of his conduét foon 
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removed that fufpicion. Ican now 


make no other conclufion than that, | 


being impatient to return to his own 
country, he remits his little fortune 
thither as faft as he makes it, and 
conceals from me his intention of 
going and enjoying it there.’ 

As nothing was more natural, or 
more likely, I was quite of the fanre 
opinion ; but before my departure, 
I became better acquainted with this 
uncommon and virtuous young man. 

‘ My dear countryman,’ faid [, 
the day I was taking my leave of 
him, ¢ I am going back to Paris. 
Shall I be unfortunate enough to be 
of no ufe to you there? I have af- 
forded you the pleafure of obliging 
me as much and as long as you have 
pleafed ; don’t refule me an oppor- 
tunity of returning the obligation.’ 
——‘ No Sir,’ faid he, ¢ you fhall have 
it; and, in exchange for the litle 
fervices which you are pleafed to 
over-value, I fhall come this even- 
ing, and requeitone from you, which 
isof the moft material confequence 
tome. [ mutt oblerve that it isa 
fecret which I am going to commu- 
nicate to you; but I can be under 
noapprehenfions. Your namealone 
isa fufficient guarantee.’ I promifed 
to keep it faithfully ; and on that ve. 
ry evening he called on me, with a 
cafket full of gold in his hand. 

‘ Here,’ fays he, « are five hundred 
louis d’ors, arifing from three years 
favings, and a paper figned with my 
hand that will indicate the ufe I with 
them to be putto.’ It was figned 
Oliver Salvary. How great was my 
furprife to find it was dettined for no- 
thing but objects of luxury ! A thou. 
fand crowns toa jeweller, a thoufand 
to a cabinet-maker, a hundred louis 
for millenary, as much for laces, and 
the reft to a perfumer. 

‘I furprife you,’ faid he; ¢ yet 
you don’t fee ail. I have already 
paid, thank heaven, three hundred 
louis for the like fow'eries ; and Thave 
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much yet to pay before every thing 
will be difcharged. Muft I tell it 
you, Sir? alas! I am a difhonoured 
man in my own country, and I am 
labouring here to wipe away a ftain 
I have brought upon myname. In 
the mean while, [ may die, and die 
infolvent; [wth to make you a wit- 
nws of my good Intentions, and the 
efforts Lam making to repair my mif- 
fortune and my fhame. What lam 
goig to relate to you may be conii- 
dered as my teitament, which I re- 
queft you to receive, that in cafe of 


my death you.may take the neceflary 


pains t» re-initate my memory.’— 
© You will live long enough,’ faid I; 
‘ you will have time to efface the re- 
membrance of the misfortunes of 
your youth. But, if in order to make 
you eafy, you want nothing but a 
faithful witnels of your fentiments 
and conduét, I am better in! formed 
on that fubjeét than you imagine, 
and you may with confidence lay 
Open your heart to me.’ 

* [begin then,’ faid he, fmiling, 
* by contediing, that my misfortunes 
are entirely owing to myfelf, and 
that my errors are without excufe. 
My profeffion was one of thofe that 
eflentially required the ftricteft pro- 
hity 3 and the firit law of that pro- 
bity is not to dipole of any thing 
thet is not our own. I feckoned 
with myfelf, but reckoned iil. I 
ought to have reckoned better, and 
my foolifly imprudence was not the 
lefscriminal. Hear in what manner 
J was led intoit. 

* A reputable extraétion; a fair 
name; the cileem of the public, tranf- 
mitted from my anceitors to their 
children; my youth; fome fuccefles, 
in which i had} been much favoured 
by circumftances ; all feemed to pro- 
mife that I fhould make a rapid and 
briliiant fortune by my gharturae” 
This was the very rock on which I 


fplir. 


‘ 


WMonf. ¢’Amene, a man cf for- 


tune, and who confidered my prof 
pects as infallible, ventured to ground 
his daughter’s happinefs upon thefe 
delufive hopes. He offered me her 
hand; and as foon as we were ac- 
quainted, a mutual attachment. ren- 
dered our union equally defirable to 
both. She tsno more ! It fhe 
were ftill altve, and I were again to 
chafe a wife, it fhould be fhe. Yes, 
I {wear it fhould be thee, my deareft 
Adrienne, that I would chufe from 
among athoufand. ‘They might have 
more beauty perhaps: but who will 
ever poflefs thy worth, thy tender- 
nels, thy charming temper, thy good 
fenfe and candour in the fame degree!” 

In this addreis his eyes, uplifted 
to heaven, where he iecmed to be 
looking for her {pirit, were morftened 
with a tear. ‘ Impute not,’ added he, 
‘to her any thing that I have done on 
heraccount. The innocent caule of 
my misfortune, fhe never even fuf- 
pected it. And in the midft of the 
Hlufions with which fhe was fur- 
rounded, fhe was far from perceiving 
the aby{s to which I was leading her, 
over a path ftrewed with flowers. 
Enamoured of her before I married 
her, more enamoured after poileffion, 
I thought I could never do enough 
to make her happy; and in compa- 
rifon with the love with which I 
burned for her, her timid tendernefs, 
and her fenfibility, which were kept 
within bounds by her modeity, had 
an appearance of coldnefs. To make 
myfelf beloved as much as I loved 
her—fhall I declare it?—-I wanted 
t> intoxicate her with happinefs. 
Good Heavens! what pafiion ought 
not a man to indulge with diftruft, if 
it be dangerous to give himfelf up to 
the defire of pleafing his wife? 

« A commodious and elegant man-. 
fion, expenfive and ornamental fur- 
niture, whatever fafhion and tafte 
could procure in the article of drefs, 
to Hatter in young minds the propen- 
fities of felf-love, by affording new 
fp! endour 
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fslendour or new attractions to beau- 


ty; all this prevented my wife’s de- 
fires, and poured in upon her, as it 


were, fpontaneoufly. A chofen fo- 
ciety, formed by her own inclina- 
tions, fhewed her the mott flattering 
attentions, and nothing that could 
render home agreeable was ever 
wanting. 

‘ My wife was too young to con- 
fider it neceflary to regulate and re- 
duce my expences. Ah! had fhe 
known how much I rifked to pleafe 
her, with what refolution would fhe 
not have oppofed it? But as fhe 
brought me a handfome fortune, it 
was natural for her to conclude, that 
on my fide, I wasin good circumftan- 
ces. She imagined at leaft that my 
fituation in life allowed me to put my 
houfe upon a genteel footing. She 
perceived nothing in it that was un- 
fuitable to my profeflion; and on 
confulting her female friends, a// this 
was highly proper, all this was no 
more than decent. Alas! I faid fo 
too, and Adrienne alone, with her 
modeft and {weet ingenious manners, 
afked me if I conceived it neceflary 
to incur fuch expences to render my- 
felf amiable in hereyes. ‘¢ I cannot 
be infenfible,’ faid fhe, ‘ to the pains 
you take to render me happy; but I 
fhould be fo without all that. You 
love me, and that is enough to excite 
the envy of thefe young women. 
What fatisfaction can you find in in- 
creafing it by vour withing me to 
eclipfe them? Leave them their ad- 
vantages, which I fhall no* envy. 
Let the frivolity of tafte: let whim 
and vain fuperfluity be their love. 
Love and happinefs fhall be mine.’ 

‘ Her delicacy, though it gave her 
new charms, did not alter my con- 
duét, and I anfwered that it was on 
my own account that I complied 
with cuitom; chat what appeared as 
luxury to her, was nothing but a 
little nore elegance than ordinary ; 
that good tafte was never expenfive, 
Vow. LU. No. 6, 


and that whatever I might do, f 
fhould never tranigrefs the bounds of 
propriety. I deceived her, I de- 
ceived myfelf, or rather 1 banifhed 
all reflection. Iwas aware of living 
beyond my prefent income, but ina 


fhort time the produce of my labours - 


would make good the deficiency, 
and in the meanwhile my wife would 
have had her enjoyments. Every 
one approved of my affectionate care 
to make herhappy. Could I dolefs 
for her? could I even do enough ? 
This was the public voice. At leaft 
it was the fentiment and language of 
our friends. My father-in-law look- 
ed with concern on thofe anticipated 
expences, upon this emulation of 
luxury, which ruins, faid he, the 
largeft fortunes. He teftified to me 
his difapprobation of it with fome 
feverity. Icalmly replied, that this 
emulation fhould never lead me into 
any indifcretion, and he might fafely 
depend upon my prudence. I have 
fince Jearnt what an impreflion this 
manner of refpectfully eluding his 
advice, made upon his mind, and 
what bitter refentment he nourifhed 
at the bottom of his heart. 

‘The moment of my becoming a 
father drew nigh, and this moment 
which I looked for with an impa- 
tient delight, my heart had hitherto 
been a ftranger to; this day which 
promifed to be the happieft | had 
ever yet experienced, turned out the 
moft fatal. It deprived me both of 
the motherand the child. This ftrok 
plunged me intoan abyts of forrow. 
f will not tell you how heart-breaking 
it was; it was that kind of grief that 
can only be expreffed by the cries it 
utters, None but thofe who expe- 
rience fuch forrows can imagine what 
they are. 

‘1 was ftill in the height of my 
affii€tion, when my wife’s father in- 


formed me by his notary, accom: 


panied with a few words of forrow 
and condolance, that the writings 
G were 
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were drawn up to transfer back into 
his hands the fortune* Ihad received 
from him. Full of indignation at 
his hafte, I replied, I was quite pre- 
pared ; and on the morrow the for- 
tune was returned. But the jewels 
that I had given his daughter, and 
the other articles of value for her 
own particular ufe, became alfo his 
{fpoils. He hada legal right to them. 
J reprefented the inhumanity of re- 
quiring me at the end of eighteen 
months marriage to fubmit to fo fe- 

ere alaw, but he availed himielf of 
his right with all the impatience and 
avidity of a greedy claimant. I 
fubmitted,and this fevere aétion made 
fome noifein the worla. Then did 
the envy my happinefs had excited, 
haften to punifh me for my fhort- 
lived felicity, and under the difguife 


‘of pity, took great care to divulge 


my ruin, which it feemed to deplore. 
My friends were lefs zealous to ferve 
me than were my enemies to do me 
injury. They agreed that I had been 
too much in halite to live away. They 
were very right, but they were fo too 
late. It was at my entertainments 
that they fhould have made fuch ob- 
fervations. But you, Sir, who know 
the world, know with what indul- 
gence fpendthrifts are treated until 
the period of their ruin. Mine was 
now made public, and my creditors 
being alarmed came in crowds to my 
houfe. I was determined not to de- 
ceive them, and making them ac- 
quainted with my fituation, I offered 
them all that I had-left, and only re- 
quired them to give me time to dif- 
charge the reft. Some were accom- 
modating, but the others, alledging 
the wealt thy circumftances of my fa- 
ther-in-law, obferved that he was the 
perfon who ought to give me indul- 
gence ; and that in feizing the fpoils 
of his daughter, it was their property 
he had plundered. Ina word, I was 


reduced to the neceflity of efcaping 
from their purfuits by blowing out 
my brains, or of being fhut up in a 
prifon. 

 € "Twas this, fir, this night, which 
I paffed in the agonies of fhame and 
defpair, with death on one hand, and 
ruin ontheother. This is what ought 
to ferve as an eternal leflon and ex- 
ample. An honeit and inoffenfive 
man, whofe only crime was his de- 
pendence upon flight hopes; this 
man, hitherto efteemed and honour- 
ed, in an eafy and fure way. to for- 
tune, all on a fudden marked with 
infamy, configned to contempt, con- 
demned either to ceafe to live, or to 
live in difgrace, in exile, or in prifon ; 
difcountenanced by his father-in-law, 
abandoned by his friends, no longer 
daring to appear abroad, no longer 
daring to name himfelf, and defirous 


of finding fome folitary and inaccef- 


fible retreat that could conceal him 
from purfuit. It was in the mid 
of thefe horrible refleétions that I 
paffed the longeft of nights. Ah! 
the remembrance of it ftill makes me 
fhudder; and neither my head nor 
my heart have yet recovered the fhock 
I felt at this dreadful reverfe of for- 
tune. I do not exaggerate when I 
tell you, that during thefe agonizing 
convulfions I even fweated blood. 
At laft, this long confli& having over- 
come my fpirits, my worn-out force 
gave way to a calm ftill more dread- 
ful. I confidered the depth of the 
aby{s into which I had fallen, and it 
was then that I began to feel the cool 
refolution of putting an end to my 
exiftence take its birth at the bottom 
of my heart. 

‘ Let me weigh, faid I to myfelf, 
my laft determination, If I fubmit 
to be arrefted and dragged to prifon, 
I muft perifh there difhonoured, 
without refource and without hope. 
It is doubtlefs a thoufand times better 

to 


* By the laws of France, on the death of the mother and iffue, her fortune 


reverts back to her family. 












to get rid of an hateful life, and to 
throw myfelf upon the mercy of God, 
who will perhaps pardon me for not 
being able to furvive misfortune com- 
bined with difhonour. My piftols 
were cocked, they lay on the table, 
and as I fixed my eyes upon them, 
nothing appeared to me at this mo- 
ment more eafy than to put an end 
to every thing. Aye, but how many 
villains have done the fame? how 
many bafe and worthlefs minds have 
pofleffed like me this defperate cou- 
rage? and what will wafh away the 
blood in which I am going to imbrue 
my hands? will my infamy be the 
Jefs infcribed upon my tomb, if, in- 
deed a tomb be allowed me? and 
will my name, ftigmatized by the 
laws, be buried with me? But what 
am I jaying? wretch thatf am! [ 
am thinking of the fhame, bat who 
is to expiate the guilt? I want to 
fteal out of the world; but would 
not that be to rob myfelf, and to 
fruftrate thofe to whom I am indebt- 
ed over again? When I fhail ceafe 
to exift, who will make reftitution 
for their property, which I have car- 
ried off ? who wiil juftify fuch abufe 
of their confidence? who will afk 
forgivenefs for a young madman, the 
{quanderer of wealth that was not his 
own? Ah! let me die, if Ican no 
longer hope to regain that efteem 
which I have loft. But is it not pof- 
fible, at my age, with labour and time 
to repair the errors of my youth, and 
to obtain pardon for misfortune ?— 
Then reflecting upon the refources 
that were left me, if I had fortitude 
to contend with my ill fate, I fan- 
cied I faw at a diftance my honour 
emerging from behind the cloud that 
obicured it. I fancied I faw a plank 
placed at my feet to fave me from 
fhipwreck, and that I beheld a friend- 
ly port at hand ready to receive me. 
I retired into Holland ; but before I 
fet off, I wrote to my creditors, in- 
forming them that having given up 
all I had left in the world, I was ftill 
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going to devote my whole life to Ia- 
bour for their benefit, and entreated 
them to have patience. 

‘I landed at Amfterdam. On my 
arrival, my firft care was to learn who 
among the wealthy merchants of that 
city was the man of the moft honour 
and the beit reputation ; and as every 
one agreed in naming Odelman, I 
repaired to him. 

‘Sir, faid I, a flranger, perfecuted 
by misfortune, flies to you for refuge, 
and to afk you whether he muft fink 
under its weight, or whether, by dint 
of refolution and jabour, he may be 
able to overcome and furvive it? I 
have no one to patronize or be an- 
{werable for me. I hope in time, 
however, to be my own fecurity ; 
and in the mean while, I beg you 
will make ufe of aman, who has been 
educated with care, is well enough 
informed, and of a willing difpofi- 
tion. Odelman, after having liitened 
to, and furveyed me with attention, 
afked who had recommended me to 
him. ‘The public opinion, faid f. 
On my arrival, I enquired for the 
wifeft and the beft amongit the citi- 
zens of Amfterdam, and every one 
named you. 

‘‘He appeared mach fruck with 
a certain expreflion of {piritednefs, 
of franknefs and refclution in my 
language and countenance, which 
misfortune imparts to refolute minds, 
and which nature feems to have made 
the dignity of the unfortunate. He 
was difcreet in his queftions, and J 
was fincere, but referved in my an- 
fwers. In a word, without betraying 
myielf, I faid enough to remove his 
diftruft ; and prepoflefied with a fen- 
timent of eiteem in my favour, he 
confented po put me to a trial, bur 
without any fixed engagement. He 
foon perceived that there was not in 
his counting-houfe a man of more 
diligence, more afliduity, more ap- 
plication, and more emalous of gain- 
ing information than myfelf. | 

© Oliver, 
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‘ Oliver, faid he, (for that was the 
only name I had taken) you have 
kept your word. Go on, I fee you 
will fuit me; we are made to live 
with one another. There is three 
months of your firft year’s falary. I 
hope, and I forefce, that it will go 
on ina progreflive increafe. 

‘Ah! Sir, 1 who had never in my 
life known the value of money, with 
what joy did I fee myfelf mafter of 
the hundred ducats he had prefented 
me with? with what cautious care 
did I lay by the greater part of this 
fum? with what ardour did J give 
myfelf up to that labour of which it 
was the fruits? and with what im- 
paticnce did I wait for the other three 
quarters of my falary that were to 
Increafe this treature? 

‘ One of the happieft days in my 
Jife was that on which I was able to 
remit to Paris the firit hundred louis 
G’ors of my favings. When the re- 
ceipt came back, [ kiffed the paper a 
thouland times, and watered it with 
my tears. TI Jaid it upon my heart, 
and felt it like a balm applied to my 
wounds. 

‘ Three years together I psocured 
myfelf the like gratification.’ This 
gratification is now heightened ; for 
fuy perquilites being augmented, and 
joined to fome gains, which I have 
derived from commerce, double the 
amount of my favings, If this re- 
mittance has been tardy, I beg, Sir, 
you will mention, that the delay has 
be en cecafioned by the death of the 
only twufty corre! fpondent I had at 
Paris,’ and that henceforth you will 
be fo good as to fupply his place. 
Alas! I may yet labour fifteen years 
before lL can Ciicharge all; but I am 
only five and thirty. At fifty J thall 
be free; the wound in my heart will 
be healed. A multitude of voices 
will proclaim my honelty, and I fhall 

re able to return to my country with 
an unblufhing countenance. Ah! 
Sir, how {weet and confoling is the 


idea, that the efteem of my fellow 
citizens will be reitored to grace my 
old age, and to crown my grey hairs!’ 

He had hardly finifned {peaking, 
rejoined Watelet, when, delighted at 


his exemplary probity, I embraced 


him, and affured him, that in all the 
world I never had met with an ho- 
nefter man than himlelf. This mark 
of my efteem affected him deeply, 
and he told me with tears in his eyes, 
that he never fhould forget the con- 
folation that accompanied my fare- 
well. He added befides, ‘ that I was 
well acquainted with his heart, and 
that my telimony accorded with that 
of his confcience.’ 

When I arrived at Paris, I made 
his payments. His creditors were 
defirous of knowing where he was, 
what he was doing, and what his re- 
fources were. Whuthout explaining 
mylelf in that refpeét, I imprefied 
them with the fame good opinion of 
his honetly as I entertained myftelf, 
and difmiffed them all well fatisfied. 

Being one day at dinner with M. 
Nervin, my notary, one of his gueits, 
on hearing me {peak of my journey 
into Holland, afked me, with fome 
degree of iil humour and contempt, 
if I had never happened to meet one 
Oliver Salvary in that country.—As 
it was eafy to recognize in his looks 
and the fcow! of his eye-brows a 
fentiment of malevolence, I itood on 
my guard, and replied, * that my tour 
into Holland having been a mere 
party of pleafure, I had not had I|ci- 
jure to acquire information concern- 
ing the French that J might have feen 
there; but that through my connec- 
tions, it would be very poflible to 
gain fome account of the perfon he 
had named.’—* No,’ faid he, ¢ it is 
not worth while. He has given me 
too much vexation for me to take any 
concern about him:~ He has poflibly 
died for want or fhame, as it was but 
fit he fhould. He would have done 
much better ftill, if he had died be- 


fore 
* 












fore he married my daughter, and 
brought him ‘elf to ruin. After that,’ 
continued he, ‘ depend upon the fine 
promifes a young man makes you. 
—In eighteen months fifty thoufand 
crowns in debt, and to complete the 
whole, exile and difgrace !—Ah ! Sir, 
({aid he ta the notary) when you 
marry your daughter, mind and be 
on your guard. An infolvent and 
difhonoured fon-in-law is but a forry 
piece of furniture.’ 

Monf. Nervin afked him how it 
had happened, that fo prudent a man 
as himfelf had not forcieen and pre- 
vented thefe misfortunes ?—* I did 
forefee it,’ replied d’Amene, ‘ and 
prevented itas far as I could; for on 
the very morrow of my daughter’s 
death, I diligently began to take my 
meafures, and thagk Heaven I have 
had the confolation of recovering her 
portion and perfonal property; but 
that is all I was able to fave from the 
wreck, and I left nothing but the 
fhattered remains for the reft of the 
creditors.’ 

It was with great difficulty that 
I ‘could contain myfelf; but per- 
ceiving after he was gone the im- 
preflion he had made uponthe minds 
of the notary and his daughter, I 
could not refit giving way to my 
defire of vindicating the honourable 
abient man; bur without mention- 
ing his retreat, without faying where 
he was concealed (for it was on that 
head it behoved me to keep filence) 
‘You have been hearing,’ {aid I, 
this unmerciful father-in-law {peak 
of his fon with the moft cruel con- 
tempt. Well, every thing he faid 
about him is true; and itis not lefs 
true, that this unfortanate man is in- 
nocence and probity itfelf.”. Thisex- 
ordium feemed very {trange to them, 
it rivetted their attention, and the 
father and daughter remaining filent, 
I began to relate what you have heard. 

Nervin is one of thofe uncommon 
characters that are fo difficult to be 
comprehended, Nog was there a 


, 
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cooler head or a warmer heart. It 
was a volcano beneath a heap of now. 
His daughter, on the contrary, was a 
girl of atender and placid difpofition, 
equally partaking of the ardour of her 
father’s foul, and the fedatenefs of his 
reafon. She ishandfome; you have 
feen her; but fhe 1s fo little vain of 
her beauty, that fhe hears it {poken 
of without blufhing or embarrafl- 
ment, as fhe would the beauty of 
another.. * We may be proud,’ faid 
fhe, * of what we have acquired our- 
felves, and modelty is neceflary to 
conceal fuch pride, or to keep it 
within dve bounds. But where is 
the merit or the glory in having one’s 
eyes or mouth made in fuch or fuch 
a manner? and why fhould we think 
ourfelves obliged to blufh at the praife 
of what the caprice of nature has 
conferred upon us, and without any 
merit of our own?” ‘This fingle trait 

may give you an idea of the difpof- 

tion of Juflina; which, though more 
{trongly characterifed and determin- 
ed than that of Adrienne, exhibited 
the fame candour and the fame 

charms. 

This eftimable girl paid as much 


attention to my words as her father,. 


and at each trait that marked the good 
faith of Salvary, his flrong fenfibility, 
his firmnefs under misfortune, I per- 
ceived them look at each other, and 
thrill with thae {weet delight ‘which 
virtue ever excites in the breads of 
thofe that love her. But the father 
becaine imperceptibly more thought- 
ful, and the daughter more affected. 
When I came to thefe words in 
which Oliver had addrefled me; 
‘Ah! Sir, how {weet and confoling 
is the idea that the clleem of my 
fellow citizens will be reftored to 
grace my old age, and crown my 
grey hairs,’ I faw Nervin lift up his 
head, with eycs all giiftening, with 
tears of which they were brim full. 
* No, virtuous man,’ exclaimed he, 
in the effufion of his generofity, 
‘ you 
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* you fhall not wait the tedious de- 
cline of life, in order to be free and 
honoured as you deferve. Sir,’ ad- 
ded he to me, * you are in the right, 
there is not an honefter man in the 
world. Aste the commonand flrait- 
forward duties of life, any one may 
difcharge them, but to preferve this 
refolution and probity, while hang- 
ing over the precipices of misfortune 
and fhame, without once lofing fight 
of them for a moment! this is rare 
indeed ! this is what I call poffefling 
a well tempered mind. He will 
commit no rhore follies. I will be 
anfwerable for it. He will be kind, 
bat he will be prudent; he knows 
too well what weaknefs and impru- 
dence have coft him, and with d’A- 
mene’s good leave, that is the man I 
fhould like for a fon-in-law.—And 
you, daughter, what think you of it? 
«I, Sir,’ replied Juftina; ‘ I confefs 
that fuch would be the hufband I 
fhould choofe.’ * You fhall have 


him,’ faid her father, taking his refo- 
lution. * Write to him, Sir, and de- 


fire him to come to Paris; tell him 
that a good match awaits him there, 
and tell him nothing more.’ 

I wrote; he made aniwer; that 
ficuated as he was, he was condemned 
to celibacy and folitude; that he 
would involve neither a wife nor 
children in his misfortunes, nor 
vould he fet his foot in his own 
country, until there fhould be no one 
there before whom he fhould be 
afhamed to appear. This anfwer 
proved a farther incitement to the 
impatient inclinations of the notary. 
« Afk him,’ fays he, ‘ to give in a 
foecific account of his debts, and in- 
jorm him that a perfon who interelts 
himfelf in his welfare will undertake 
the care of adjufting every thing.’ 

Salvary confe nted to ‘Teel me 
with the fate of his debts; ; but as to 
the accommodation of them, he re- 
plied he would hear of no fuch thing; 

that any reduction of his creditors 
claims would be unjuft; that it was 
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his intention to difcharge them fully, 
and to the Jalt livre ; and all that he 
required at their hands was time.— 
‘'Time, time,’ fays the notary, ‘ I 
have none to {pare iim. My daugh- 
ter will grow old before he pays his 
debts. Leave the lift of them with 
me. I know how to deal for an ho- 
nourable man. Every body fhall be 
fatisfied.? ‘Two days after he came 
to fee me. ‘ All is fettled,’ faid he. 
‘ Look, here are his bills, with re- 
ceipts to them. Send them to him, 
and pive him the choice of being no 
longer in debt to any one, by marry- 
ing my daughter, or of having me 
for fole creditor, if he refufes to ac- 
cept of me for a father-in-law ; for 
this does not bind him to any thing.’ 

I leave you to imagine the furprife 
and gratitude of Salvary at feeing all 
the traces of his ruin done away, as 
it were by a ftroke of a pen, and with 
what eagernefs he came to return 
thanks to his benefactor. He was, 
neverthelefs, detained in Holland 
longer than he wifhed ; and the im- 
patient Nervin began to complain, 
that this man was tardy, and very 
hard to be worked upon. At lafthe 
arrived at my houfe, not yet daring 
to perfuade himfelf but that his hap- 
pinefs was only adream. I quickly 
introduced him to his generous pay- 
mailer, with a mind impreffed with 
two fentiments equally grateful,— 
deeply fenfible of the father’s good- 
nefs, and every day fill more capti- 
vated with the charms of the daugh. 
ter; for finding in her all he had fo 
much loved and fo much regretted 
in Adrienne, his mind was, as it were, 
ravifhed with gratitude and love. He 
was no longer able, he faid, to decide 
which was the more mettimable gift 
of heaven, a friend like Nervin, or 
a wife like Juftina. 

One regret, however, that he could 
not hide, ftill hung about his mind. 
‘ Pardon, me,’ faid he one day, when 
Nervin reproached him for having 


rather 
$ 











rather put his patience to the teft: 
¢ Pardon me, Sir, I was impatient to 
throw myfelf at your feet, but befides 
the accounts I had to makeup, I 
have had in leaving Holland more 
than one confli& to undergo. The 
worthy Odelman, my refuge, my 
firft benefaétor, had depended upon 
me for the eafe and comfort of his 
old age. He is a widower; has no 
children ; and without declaring it, 
he had already adopted me in his 
heart. When we were obliged to 
part, when in revealing to him my 
paft misfortunes, I told him by what 
prodigy of goodnefs I had been re- 
ftored to honour, he bitterly com- 
plained of my diflimulation, and afk- 
ed me if I thought I had a better 
friend in the world than Odelman. 
He preffed me to confent to his ac- 
quitting the obligation I owed_you. 
He requefted it with tears, and I 
quickly began to feel my{felf no longer 
able to refilt his entreaties. But he 
read the letter in which Mr. Watelet 
had made the eulogium of the charm- 
ing and amiable Juftina, and in which 
he had given a {till more enchanting 
portrait of her mind than her perfon. 
‘Ah!’ faid that good man to me, ‘I 
have no daughter to offer you ; and 
if this picture be a faithful one, it 
will be a difficult matter to find her 
equal. I will detain you no longer. 
Go, be happy—think of me, and do 


not ceafe to love me.’ 
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Nervin, as he liftened to the nar- 
rative, ftood wrapt up in thoughtful 
attention. ‘ No,’ faid he, fuddenly 
breaking filence, ¢ I will not defire 
you to be ungrateful, nor will I fuffer 
a Dutchman to boatt that he is more 


generous than I. You have no pro- 


feflion here, and you are not formed 
to lead an idle and ufelefs life. Ie 
would be a very great fatisfaction for 
me, as you muit imagine, to have my 
children about me; but let that bief- 
fing be referved for my old age, and 
as my bufinefs here furnifhes me with 
fufficient occupation to keep away 
ennui, Write to the worthy Odelman, 
and tell him, that I give you up to 
him, together with my daughter, for 
half a {core years; after which you 
will return, I hope, with a little co- 
lony of children; and you and J, in 
the mean while, fhall have been la- 
bouring for their advantage.’ 

The Dutchman, overjoyed, return- 
ed for anfwer, that his houfe, his 
arms, his heart, were all open to re- 
ceive the new married pair. He ex- 
pects them; they are going to fet off ; 
and Oliver will henceforth be in 
partnerfhip with him. ‘ This is the 
inftance I have promifed you,’ added 
Watelet, ‘ of a {pecies of courage that 
many unfortunate people are in want 
of,——that of never forfeiting their 
own efteem, and that of never def- 
pairing fo long as conicious of their 
own integrity.’ 





——_- 
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The CONSPIRACY of KINGS. By Jozt Bartow, Efquire. 


TERNAL Trath, thy trump undaunted lend, 
People and priefts and courts and kings, attend ; 
While, borne on weitern gales from that far fhore 
Where Jaftice reigns, and tyrants tread no more, 
Th’ unwonted voice, that no difluafion awes, 
That fears no frown, and fecks no blind applaufe, 
Shall tell the blifs that Freedom fheds abroad, 


The rights of aggre and the gift of God. 
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Think not, ye knaves, whom meannefs ftiles the Great, 
Drones of the Church and harpies of the State,-—— 
Ye, whofe curit fires, for blood and plunder fam’d, 
Sultans or kings or czars or emp’rors nam’d, 

Taught the deluded world their claims to own, 

And raife the crefted reptiles to a throne, 
Ye, who pretendgyour dark hoft was given 

The lamp of lite, the myttic keys of heaven ; 
Whofe impious arts with magic {pells began 
When fhades of ign’rance veil’d the race of man; 
Who change, from age to age, the fly deceit 

As Science beams, and Virtue learns the cheat ; 
Tyrants of double powers, the foul that blind, 
To rob, to fcourge, and brutalize mankind, 
Think not I come to croak with omen’d yell 
The dire damnations of your future hell, 

To bend a bigot or reform a knave, 

By op’ning al] the fcenes beyond the grave. 

I know your crufted fouls: while one defies 

In {ceptic {corn the vengeance of the fkies, 

The other boafts,—* I ken thee, Power divine, 
«* But fear thee not ; th’ avenging bolt is mine.” 








No! ’tis the prefent world that prompts the fong, 
The world we fee, the world that feels the wrong, 
The world of men, whofe arguments ye know, 
Of men, long curb’d to fervitude and wo, 

Men, rous’d from floth, by indignation ftung, 





Their ftrong hands loos’d, and found their fearlefs tongue ; 


Whofe voice of fire, whofe deep-defcending fteel 
Shall {peak to fouls, and teach dull nerves to feel. 


Think not, (ah no! the weak delufion fhun, 

Burke leads you wrong, the world.is not his own), 

Igdalge not once the thought, the vapory dream, 

The fool’s repaft, the madman’s thread-bare theme, 
‘hat nations, rifing in the light of truth, 

Strong with new life and pure regenerate youth, 

Will fhrink from toils fo fplendidly begun, 

Their blils abandon and their glory fhun, 

Betray the truft by Heav’n’s own hand confign’d, 

The great concentred ftake, the intereft of mankind. 


Ye {peak of Kings combin’d, fome league that draws 
Europe’s whole force, to fave your finking caufe ; 

Of fancy’d holts by myriads that advance 

To crufh the untry’d power of new-born France. 
Nlifguided men! thefe idle tales defpife ; 

let one bright ray of reafon ftrike your eyes ; 

Show me your kings, the {ceptred horde parade, 
See their pomp vanifh! fee your vifions fade ! 
Indignant Man refumes the fhaft he gave, 

Difarms the tyrant, and unbinds the flave, 


«. 


Diiplays 
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Difplays the unclad fkeletons of kings,* > 
Spectres of power, and ferpents without ftings. 

And fhall mankind,—fhall France, whofe giant might 

Rent the dark veil, and dragg’d them forth to light, 

Heed now their threats in dying anguifh toft ? 

And She who fell’d the moalter, fear the ghoft? 

Bid young Alcides, in his grafp who takes, 

And gripes with naked hand the twifling f{nakes, 

Their force exhautted, bid him proftrate fall, 

And dread their fhadows trembling on the wall, 


But grant to kings and courts their ancient play, 
Recall their {olendour and revive their way 3 ; 
Can all your cant and all your cries perfuade 
One power to join you in your wild crufade ? 
In vain ye fearch to earth’s remoteit end ; 

No court can aid you, and no king defend. 


Not the mad knave that S {cepire ttole, 

Nor She, whote thunder fhakes the ne rkern pole ; 

Nor Frederick’s widow’d fword, that fcorns to tell 

On whole weak brow his crown reluctant fell. 

Nor the tri-{ceptred prince, of Auttrian mould, 

The ape of wifdom and the flave of gold, 

Therefa’s fon, who, with a feeble grace, 

Jutt mimics all the vices of his race; 

Bor him no charm can foreign {trife afford, 

Too mean to [pend his wealth, tco wife to truft his {word. 





Peep o’er the Pyrenees,—but you'll difdain 

To break the dream chae fooths the Monk of Spain. 
He counts his beads, and {pends his holy zeal 

To icone once more th’ inquifitortal wheel, 

Prenares the faggot ard the flame renews, 

To Saal the French, as once the Moors snl Jews ; 
While able hands the baty tafk Givide, 

His Queen to dandle, and his State to guide. 

Ye afk great Pitt to join your defp’rate work, ——— 
See how his annuai aid confounds the Turk ! 

Like a war-elephant his bulk he fhows, 

And treads down friends, when frighten’d by his foes. 
Where then, forfaken villains, will ye turn ? 

Of Ain the outcaft and of earth the {corn ; 

What new-made charm can diflipate your fears ? 

Cin &: iike’s mad foam, or Calonne’s houfe of Peer i+ 


Vou. Ill. No. 6. Hi Can 
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+ M. de Calonne, at an imme: ife labour, and by the aid of his i os 
England, has framed aC onfitt ution for France, after the Engli2 » model ; the 
chief ornantent of which is that Corinthian capital of polifbed fociety,” a 
Houfe of Peers. Ii 8 fa aid that, after debates and altercations which laf? ed fizz 
neti het pas perfuaded the emigrant princes ta azreet ta tt. It only remains 


nowy v for him ard them to try on this new livery upon the French nation, 
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Can Artois’ fword, that erft near Calpe’s wall, 

Where Crillon fought and Elliot was to fall, 

Burn’d with the fire of fame, but harmlefs burn’d, 

For theath’d the fword remain’d, and in its fheath return’d ?* 


On Burke, degenerate flave ! with grief and fhame 

The mufe indignant mult repeat thy name. 

Strange man, declare,—fince, at creation’s birth, 

From crumbling Chaos iprang this heav’n and earth, 

Since wrecks and outcaft relics ftill remain, 

Whirl’d ceafelefs round Confufion’s dreary reign, 

Declare, from all thefe fragments, whence you ftole 

That genius wild, that monftrous mats of foul ; 

Where {preads the wideft wafte of all extremes, 

. ‘ulkdarknefs frowns, and heav’n’s own fplendour beams 5 
Truth, Error, Falfehood, Rhetoric’s raging tide, 

haa Pomp and Meannefs, Prejudice and Pride, 

Strain to an endlefs clang thy voice of fire, 

Thy thoughts bewilder and thy audience tire. 

Like Phcebus’ fon, we fee thee wing thy way, 

Snatch the loofe reins, and mount the car of day, 

To earth now plunging plough thy waiting courfe, 

Phe great Sublime of weakne/s and of force. 

Bart while the world’s keen eye, with generous glance, 

Thy faults could pardon and thy worth enhance, 

When foes were hufh’d, when Juftice dar’d commend, 

And e’en fond Freedom claim’d thee as a friend, 

Why in a gulph of batenefs fink forlorn, 

And change pure praife for infamy and fcorn? 

And didft thou hope, by thy infuriate quill 

To roufe mankind the blood of realms to {pill? The 

hen 


* Among the di/advantages attending the lives of Princes, muft be reckoned 
the fing isaihes a 773 ties with which the y sha we to firuggle in acquiring a mil:tary 
repistation. Duke of Cumberland, in order to become an Alexander, had to 
vide all the way to Culloden, and Bok, again to Landon. Louis the Fourteenth 

vas obliged to fubmit to the fatig ue of being carried on board of a fplendid 
line Bee pg wed acr ofs the Rhine, about the fame time that the French army 
eros, ed it; and all thi is fo r the Simple pr ivilege of being placed above the Ma- 
cedonian in the temple of F. ame 5 and of ¢ai ve this atchievement to be cele- 
brated, QS moore 2 glori fous than the paffins ig of the Granicus: as may be feen on 
that modeft monument in the Place V endome in Paris. 

The Coun td’ drtois has purchajed, at a fill dearer rate, the fame of being 
filed * le digne rejeton du grand Henri,’ ” aid of being deflined io command al! 
the armies of Europe in re-eftablifbing the Monarchy of France. This champion 
of Car iftendo m fet out, at the age of icventy- five, and travelled by land witha 
princely equipage, jo: Paris fe Gibral liar ; where be arrived } juft in time to 
fee; at a convenient dift Rance, Ell; ts famous bonfire of the spel ting batteries. 
He then returned, covered with glory, by the way of Madrid; and arrived at 
Verfai Med, amid}? the careffes of ihe court and ! the applaufes of all Europe. The 
accompit Mi ome ut of ” this arduous ente) ‘pr fe has defer te placed him, tn point of 
military fame, at the bead of all re prefent branches of the illuftrious houfé 
of Bourben. 
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Then to reftore, on death devoted plains, 

Their fcourge to tyrants, and to man his chains? 
To {well their fouls with thy own bigot rage, 

And blot the glories of fo bright an age? 

Firft flretch thy arm, and, with lefs impious might, 
Wipe out the ftars, and quench the folar light: 

“© For heav’n and earth,” the voice of God ordains, 
“ Shall pafs and perifh, but my word remains.” 

Th’ eternal Worp, which gave, in {pite of thee, 
REASON to man, that bids the man be free. 


Thou could’ft not hope: ’twas Heav’n’s returning grace, 
In kind compaflion to our injur’d race, 

Which ftript that foul, ere it fhould flee from hence, 
Of the lait garb of decency or fenfe, 

Left thee its own foul horrors to dilplay, 

In all the blacknefs of its native day, 

To fink at laft, from earth’s glad furface hurl’d, 
The fordid fov’reign of the ietter’d world. 

In fome fad hour, ere death’s dim-terrors {pread, 
Ere feas of dark oblivion whelm thy head, 

Reflect, loft man,—lIf thafe, thy kindred knaves, 
O’er the broad Rhine whofe flag rebcilious waves, 
Once draw the fword; its burning point fhall bring 
To thy guick nerves a never-ending ftring ; 

The blood they fhed thy weight of wo fhall fwell, 
And their grim ghofts for ever with thee dwell. 


Learn hence, ye tyrants, ere ye learn too late, 

Of all your craft th’ inevitable fate. 

The hour is come, the world’s unclofing eyes 

Difcern with rapture where its wifdom lies; 

From weltern heav’ns th’ inverted Orient f{prings, 

The morn of man, the dreadful night of kings. 

Dim, like the day-ftruck owl, ye grope in light, 

No arm for combat, no refource in flight ; 

If on your guards your lingering hopes repofe, 

Your guards are men, and men you’ve made your foes ; 
If to your rocky ramparts ye repair, 

* De Launay’s fate can tell your fortune there. 

No turn, no fhift, no courtly arts avail, 

Each mafk is broken, al! illufions fail; 

Driv’n to your laft retreat of fhame and fear, 
One countel waits you, one relief is near : 

By worth internal, rife to felf-wrought fame, 

our equak rank, your human kindred claim ; 

"Tis Realon’s choice, ’tis Wifdom’s final plan, 

To drop the monarch and afiume the man. Hail 


* De Launay was the laft governor of the Baflile. His well-known exit, 
fer Ving as a warning to others, faved the lives of many commanders of for- 
ireffes in different parts of France during the revolution. It may probably 
have the fame fatuiary eed? in other countries. , 
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Hail Man, exalted tide f firft and bef, 

On God’s own image by his hand imprett ; 

‘To which at laft the reas’ning race is diiv’n, 

And teeks anew what firll it gain’d from Meav’n. 
O Mav, my brother, how the cordial flame 
OF al! endearments hindles at tle name! 

In every clime, thy vilage Brecis my ¢€yes, 

In every tongue, thy kindred accents rile ; 

‘The thought expanding {wells my heart with glee, 
It finds a friend, and loves itielt in thee. 


Say then, fraternal family divine, 

Whom mutual wants and mutual aids combine, 
Say from what fource the dire delufion rofe, 
"That fouls like ours were ever made for foes ; 
Why earth’s maternal bofom, where we ead 
‘lo rear our manfions and receive our bread, 
Should blufh fo often for the race fhe bore, 

So long be dsench’d with floods of filial gore ; 
Why to {mall realms for ever reit confin’d 

Oar great affections, meant for all mankind ? 
‘Though climes divide us, fha!] the ftream or fea 
‘Phat forms a barrier -ewix my friend and me, 
Infpire the with his peaserut {late to mar, 


nr 


And meet his falchion in the ranks of war? 


Not feas, nor mt nor wild ambition’s fire 
In nations minds could e’er the wifh infpire ; 
Where equal Heh its each fober voice fhould guide, 
No blood would ftain them, and no war dit ide. 
"Tis dark deception, ’tis the glare of ilate, 

Man funk in titles, loft in Small and Great ; 

*Tis Rank, Diftinétion, all the hell that {prings 
From thofe prolific monfters, Coarts and Kings. 
‘Thefe are the vampires nyrs’d on nature’s fpoils ; 
For theic with pangs the itarving peafant toils, 

for thefe the earth’s broad furface teems with grain, 
‘Theirs the dread labours of the devious main ; 
And when the wafted world but dares refufe - 
‘The gifts oppreflive and extorted dues, 

‘Vhey bid wild flaughter fpread the gory plains, 
‘The hife-blood gufhing ein a shoufea veins, . 
Ere& their thrones amid the fanguine flood, 

And dip their purple in the nation’s blood. 
‘The’ gazi ng crowd, of gl littcring State afraid, 
Adore the Power their coward meannefs made ; 
Ju war's {ifort intervals, while regal fhows 

Sull blind their reafon and jnfult their woes. 
What firange events for proud procefiions call ! 
ve kingdoms crowdin "8 toa Birth-night Bait ! 

see the long pol gorgeous g! re di{p! ay’ d, 
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See herald’s gay, with. emblems on their velt, 

In uffu'd robes, tall, beauteous pages dreft 5 

Amid fuperior ranks of fplendid flives, 

Lores, Dukes and Princes, titulary knaves, 
Contus’dly fhine their croffes, gems and ftars, 
Sceptres and globes and crowns and {poils ? Wars. 
On gilded orbs fee thundering chariots roll'd, 
Steeds, fnorting firc, and champi sing bits of gold, 
Prance to the trumpet’s Voli e, while each afiumes 
A loftier gait, and lifis his neck of plumes. 

High on a moving throne, anc near the van, 

The tyrant rides, “the chofen fcourge of man; 
Clarions and flutes and drums his way prepare, 
And fhouting millions rend the troubled air; 
Millions, wh oft ceafelefs toils the ee fufiain, 
Whofe howr of ftupid joy repays an age of pain. 


Of thefe no more. FErom Orders, Slaves and Kings, 
To thee, O Man! my heart rebounding 5 $0 
Behold th’ afcending blifs that waits your call, 
Heav’n’s own bequett, the heiities of all. 
Awake tq wifdom, feize the proffei’d prize ; 
From fhade to light, from grief to glory rife. 
Freedom at laft, with Reafon in her train, 
Extends o’er carth her everlafting reign ; 

See Gallia’s fons, fo late the tyrant’s fport, 
Machines in war and {ycophants at court, 

Start into men, expand their well-taught mind, 
Lords of themfelves and leaders of nastind. 
On equal rights their bafe of empire lies, 

On walls of wifdom fee the ftruéture rife; 
Wide o’er the gazing world it towers fublime, 
A modell’d rat for each furrounding clime. 
To ufeful toils they bend their nobleit aim, 
Make vatriot views and moral views the faine, 
Renounce the with of war, bid conguell ceaie, 
fuvite all men to happinets and peace, 

To faith and jaftice rear the youthful race, 
With itrength exalt them and with fcience ¢ grate, 
Till ‘Truth’s bleit bauners, o’er the regions hu 


Shake tyrants from their thrones, and cheer the wakine world, 


In northern climes, where feudal fhades of Jate 

Chill’d every heart and palfied every Stace, 

Behold, illumin’d ie th’ inttruétive age, 

That great phen ymenon, a Sceptred d Sage. 

There Staniflags u unfolds his pruc lent pian, 

Tears the {trong | indage from the ¢) es of man, 
Fdints the progrefl live m weh, and fliapes the way 
‘hat leads a realm from darknets into da’ y. 

An deign, for once, to turn a tran! fent ey 
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Hail the mild morning, where the q@wn began, 
The full fruition of the hopes of man; 

Where fage Experience feals the facred caule, 
And that rare union, Liberty and Laws, 

Speaks to the reas’ning race, ** to freedom rife, 
Like them be equal, and like them be wile.” 
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OCCURRENCES. 





PHILADELPHIA, Fane 18. 
fp “BE prefident and managers of 

f° the Schuylkill and Sui que- 
hanna wavigation, acce mpanied by 
fome gentiemen of known abilities, 
have lately vilited the ground marked 
out for the grand Qa: nitapahilia Canal, 

and taken a view of the {prings and 
waters In the vicinity, propoled to 
fapply the neceflary locks. 
{pent two_d ays in examining the 
ground, &c. they derived the highelt 
fatisfa€tion from the profpect of the 
work before them, and of its {fpeedy 
accomplifhment. 

T * length of the Cana] will be 
four miles and thirty one perches. 
The ground through which it is to 
pafs, appears admirably adapted to 
the parpeke, and the waters which 
are to fup ply i fully fafficient. 
ever, it was judged expedient, 
vide againk dry fea 
fible fa 


Bein 
2aViIng 


Tow- 
to pro- 
afons, anda pof- 
ilure of a fufficient quantity of 
water from the neareft ftreams, to 
view fome other waters to the north 
end of the Canal ; and, on examina- 
tion, it was found aes ye vd to make 
ther ferviceable, in cafe of neceflity. 
‘pune 21. . Edward Ry yan, of 
this city, pot-afh manufacturer, hath 
lately hone a new and ings 
sethod gf manufadturing that ufeful 
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on. 7... witytia 
Can siiQuilbade 


and fo that it fhail become as pure 
and white in one procefs, as it can be 
made in two by the common method. 
The whole expence of this valuable 
improve ement is faid not to exceed 
five dollars, the moft expenfive part 
being the iron bars. As this inven- 
tion promifes to turn out to great ad- 
vantage, Mr. Ryan has applied for a 
patent, in order to fecure the benefit 
of his induftry ana ingenuity. 

Albany, Fune 14. In O€tober laf 
a difcovery was made in the new 
town of Renffelmer, nearly oppofite 
to this city, which indicated a Me- 
dicinal-Spring. Some faint experi- 
ments were made at that time, which 

onfirmed the opinion. 

Within a few days fome gentle- 
men of the faculty, in the prefence 
of feveral refpe&table citizens, ana- 
lized this tvatéx, and have afcertain- 
ed its voflefling many valuable pro- 
perties, combining, as we are aflured, 
moft of the virtues of the celebrated 
waters of Saratoga, with other pe- 
culiarities which have not yet been 
fatisfatorily inveftigated.—In our 

next we hope to furnifh .the public 
with the refult of the many experi- 
ments which liave been made to af- 
Certain the precife qualities of the 
waters thus fortunately difcovered. 
Should the event prove as we have 
reafon to cxpect, it will be a moft 
fortunate circumftance to this city, 
and the country adjoining, as well 
as toinvalids who refort annuélly to 
Saratoga, undgr many inconvenien- 
cles, 
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cies, and at a greatexpence. A houfe 
to bs apchonag si thofe who wif to 

fit this fpring, and a me ay 
bath-houfe we learn will be ready 
in a fhort time. 

New-York, Fune 7. On Tuefday 
laft about twelve o’clock, the com- 
mittee appointed to fuperintend the 
building of the New-York ‘Tontine 
Coffe:-Houfe, attended -by their 
Chairman, John Broome, Efq; his 
Honor the Mayor, and a number of 
reipectable citizens, proceeded to lay 
the Corner Stone thereof, after which 
the chairman depolited a handfome 
fum of money in the hands of Meifrs 
Moore and Robinfon, the matter- 
builders, for the purpofe of regaling 
the workmen in different tages of 
the building. This building is to 
be 50 feet front, by 70 feet rear, 
and four ftories high. 

On Saturday the r2th ult. arrived 


at Halifax, Nova-Scotiz, tn hi iis Bri- 
tannic Ma} {I , t ‘ont oh 2 Bayly 
abba 4 aye Ly $ if gare the auwilaiy 


his Excellency Joun Wentworth, 
“fq; lately appointed Lieutenant. 
Governor of that province, toget 
with his lady and family. Oa the 
Monday following hisExcellency was 
{worn into office, and commenced 
the adminiftration of his government. 

Benjamin Weit, Ef; a mative, C 4 
this country, is appointed Prelid. 
of the R yal Academy of Paint "TS, 

&c. of England, vacant by the de 

tf Sir Jothua Reynold Is, 

"The Governor of Cuba, on’ the 
zoth of April Jatt, ifued a procla- 
mation, ordering all foreign mer- 
chants then refident inthat Ifland, to 
depart from thence in forty days. 

The famouse ge eneral Bowles is fafe- 
ly lodged in the Moro Cattle, and 
fo ftri€t are the Spaniards, that he 
fhall have no communication with, 
or inform the world of his fituation, 
that no foreigner on any pretence 
whatever, is allowed the liberty of 
entering the Moro. 

June 12. We learn from Clark’s- 
Town, Orange county, that on the 


jUUResS egt al fo any it 


goth ult. Mr. Daniel Odell, of that 


town, was inhumanely murdered at 
> 


or near Haveritraw, where a party 
were met to pais the evening in jol- 
lity ;——that the jury who fat on the 
body brought in their verdict wilful 
murder jain | that one Ifaac Jones 
was immediately committed to gaol, 
on the prefumptioa that he had per- 
peteatee the faét.—The wife of the 
deceafed, with five children, left the 
houfe but a few moments before the 
fatal ga took place. 

His Excel. John Hancock, E'q; is 
eleéted Governe rs and the Hon. Sa. 
muel Adams, Et iq; Lieut.Governor, 


of the ftate of Matlachaierts. 

Col. Edward Wiggleiworth 1s ap- 
pointed Coliettoar ¢ f tte Cultoms for 
the port of Raha i Foe in the 
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Grand River, on the north fide of 
Lake Erie, on a vifit to fome of his 
friends in this quarter, Capt. Jofeph 
Brandt, of the Britith army, the fa- 
mous Mohawk chief who foemtment- 
ly dillinguifhed himicif during the 
fate war as the military leader of the 
Six Nations. Ee has fince gone to 
Philadelphia, where he mtends pay- 
ing his refpeéts to the Prefident of 
he United Srates. 

‘That dettry@tive infeat, the Hefian 
fly, has made its appearance about 
Eik Ridge, in Miryland, where the 
crops of wheat have eencrally fallen 
In Welt-ferfey, confider- 
s12 damage has alio been done by 
the dane iniedt; niany farmers hav- 
ine found their crops already fo fer 
tuined, as to induce them to turn in 
their cattle to recy upon the remains. 

The bulk of the materials (is vsa 
fouthern paper) for the public b suild- 
ings of the intenJed federal city, have 
been contracted for, and are prepar- 
ing; and the walls of the firlt itory 
of both the Congrefs houfe and the 
Prefiderny’s houle, will certainly be 
completed in the prefent fummer and 
enfuing ¢ fall. 

—MARRIAGES.— 

In New -York.—lIn the capital, Me 

hrittian Baeht, to Mis Catharine 
Moore.—-Capt. Jonathan Provooilt, 
to Mrs. Ann Dayton.—Mr. Jc ofhua 
ghia to Milfs Catharine Cro! 10S. 
Mr. thn Me} Wirom, to Mifs Pee eey 
Nathaniel Stockwell, 
(3 Betfey Moffat. Col. S: ad 
S. Crrolina, to Mis Van Berck 
Mr. W. Bruce, to Mifs Peggy ay 
—Mr. Benj. Gilmore, to Milfs Polly 
Prentice. —Mr. John Buchanan, to 

fits. Ann Lucy Turner.—Mr. R. 
Tiartthorne, to Milfs Uftick. 

At Kingiton, Dr. Adam I, Doll, 

Ph dat 


to Nii f 


2? me 
ifs Cornelia T 
is 
‘ 


he} “4 ++ 
tore ite 


at 
a 


Cyiirsy a. — Vr. 
to Mi 


Ar New pas indfor, W .B. Gif rc rord, 
Ela; to Mi & Fenny Nicoll. 

() L ne ti] ind.——_At Brook lyn, 
Mr. Ralph Patchan, to Mifs Fanny 
Y orkit 


Marvriages.—Deaths. 


In Pennfylvania.—In the eapital, 
Guftavus Colhoun,E/q; to Mifs Mar- 
tha Spat fwdod 

At Clifton, Mr. John H. Hufton, 
to Mifs M’Clenachan. 

In Ssuth-Carclina.—In Mat}bo- 
rough county, Mr. James Blanton, 
aged 65, to Milfs M. Smith, aged 12. 

—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mrs. 
Catharine Dodge, confort of Mr. B. 
Dodge.—Mr. Thomas Woo. vird, 
Printer. —Mifs Eliz. Nefb.cr, deugh- 


ze 
ter of the Rev. Mr. Net ut, aged 17. 
—M*rs. Sarah Scria. contort of Mr. 
eorge Scriba, 23d year 
At the Hermitage, hiscouniry feat, 
Jo n Leake, E Efqs in hit OL year 


On Long-Mand.—At 
M-:. S:cphen*Hertiman. 

In New-Ferfey —At Newtown, 
Suffex county.Major suas Lloyd, 
of the late American arn , aged 38 

In Pexzfpkvaria.—In oe capita i], 
Major Richard Fullerton. 

In Kentucky. —At Franckfort,Mrs. 
Sarah Gano, confort of the Rev. Mr. 
john Gano, formerly Paflor of the 
Baptiit Church in the city of New- 
York. 

—FOREIGN DEATHS. — 

In Saveden.—At Stockholm. Guf- 
taves II]. King of Sweden. He was 
affafiinated ata maiked ball, being 


fhot 
hatvte 


Jomaica, 


oe 2) 


—In Lordon, John, 
Earl of Sandwich, the oldelt Gene- 
ral inthe nih army ——The Mar- 
quis of Aang ndale, in his 72d year. 

In New-Providence —At Nafiau, 
inthe 74th vear of her age, Mrs.- 
Frarces Dayion, a native of Bermu- 
da; fhe had refided in the ifland o| 
N. Providence upwards of 60 years. 

At the Caicos, Captain Willian 
Clofe, of Naffau. 

In Newa-Scee 
Mifs Elizabeth Hutchinfon.—M: 
Elizabeth Letfon, ef nfortof Mr. R 
Letfon, aged 22 years. —Mifs Eliza- 
beth Marfhal!. 
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ta.—In the capital, 
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